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General Conference & Philanthropic Union. 


CONFERENCE BULLETIN. 


1. Re mtatives of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments will start with “‘ Special Train ’’ from Wash- 
ington, and wili furnish to all on board special 
round trip tickets from New York to Chappaqua, 
also with checks for free transportation of gage 
from Jersey City to Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 

ther with individual tickets designating the 
holder’s place of entertainment, room, etc., and en- 
titling him to free transportation from Jersey City 
to Grand Central Station, and from Chappaqua 
Station to the Mountain Institute, also to the priv- 
ileges of the Dining Hall 

2. Itis very important that all who expect to at- 
tend the Conference from Baltimore and Philadel- 

hia Yearly Meetings should come by the‘* Special 

n” so that the committee can properly assign 
them, and furnish them with tickets. if any from 
these yearly meetings are not able to leave on the 
8th, so as to come by this train, they should send at 
once to the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the special excursion ticket from New 
York to Chappaqua, enclosing eighty cents for 
same. Members of New York and other Yearly 
Meetings, who will come by way of New York City, 
are also requested to send for the Special Chappa- 
qua Ticket. 

3. A limited number of tickets can be extended 
fora week or more after the close of the Confer- 
ence, if those ioe Se extension will give me 
early notice, othe the return tickets from 

ua to New York will only be good until the 
18, and return tickets from New York over the 
Baltimore and Ohio until the —. Tickets for Chap- 
peas or New York will not be good for use until 


4. As the Institute will be occupied during the 
sessions of the Conference by a far greater number 
of guests than its usual number of students, it is 
advisable that visitors should bring with them 
their own towels and other necessary toilet articles 
isuch as Combs and brushes), and that they do not 

& 6A -office will be opened in the Institute, 
where all in-coming mail matter will be received, 
and out-going may be deposited. Delegates and 
visitors should have their mail addressed in care of 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

6. Arrangements will be made to have a limited 
amount of laundry work done for such as wish it, at 
their own expense. 

JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements, 
167 Chambers street, New York city. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Reception Committee for the Conferences at 
Chappaqua request that all visitors (delegates or 
not) who have not as yet sent in their names, will 
please send them immediately direct to the under- 

ed, and correspondents of monthly meetings, in 

Yearly Meetings, including New York, are also 
Teq to please forward any names they have 
received. The Committee wish to further notify al! 
who are interested with Friends in the work of the 
Conferences, and have a desire to attend, that they 
will be cordially welcomed whether they be mem- 
bers of the Society or not, as the accommodations 
at the Institute and in the neighborhood are be- 
lieved to be ample to make al! comfortable who may 
come. JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 

Chairman of Reception Committee, 
650 Columbus Avenue, New York City. 


Reduction in Railroad Rates. 
The railroads embraced within the territory east 


above meetings and who pay full first-class fare to 
New York, # be returned for 4¢ fare, provided that 
they obtain a certificate from agent at starting point, 
which must be countersigned by Clerk of General 
Conference at ag 

Arrangements have m made with the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. for a special train toleave Wash- 
ington at 9 a.m.on morning of Eighth month 8, 
making the following stops: Laurel, 9.27 a m ; 
Baltimore, 10.00 a.m.; Aiken, 11.02a.m.; Wilming- 


ton, 11.50 a.m. ; Chester, 12.65 p.m. ; Philadelphia, | 


(12th and Market), 12.50; Jenkintown, 1.15; Lang- 


horne, 1.30; Yardley, 1.40; Trenton Junction, 1.45; 
Plainfield, 2.35 ; Jersey City, 3 10. 

The special train will return on the morning of 
the 16th, leaving Chappaqua at 9 a. m., Jersey City 
(B. & O.), 11 a. m., making same stops as going, 
reaching Washington at 4.50 p. m. 

A special round-trip ticket to New York and re- 
turn (including transfer by boat from Jersey City 
direct to Harlem railroad) will be issued to all per- 
sons coming by special train, upon presentation of 
order signed by myself. The 
ticket will be asfollows: from Washington, $8.67 ; 
Laurel, $7.98; Baltimore, $7.07; Aiken, $5.59; Wil- 
mington, $4.33 ; Chester, $3.82; Philadelphia, $3.33 ; 
Jenkintown, $3.03; Langhorne, $2.51; Yardley, 
$2.24; Trenton Junction, $2.27; Plainfield, $1.00. 
The special Excursion Ticket from New York to 
Chappaqua and return, at 80 cents each, can be ob- 
tained only by applying to me, except that all who 
come by the special train will be turnished it on 
train. cket orders can be obtained either from 
myself; Robert M. Janney, 122 Custom Place, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Eli M. Lamb, 1432 McCulloh Street, 
Baltimore, Md. ; or Dr. O. Edward Janney, 837 N. 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Persons coming by regular trains over B. & O. 
can purchase round trip tickets on presentation 
of ticket order, only at the stations at which the 
special train stops, they will have to make their own 
transfer from Jersey City to the Harlem Railroad 
depot, 42d street and 4th avenue, this city. It is 
desired that persons coming from the West should 
come by Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and, if possi- 
ble, connect with special train at Washington. The 
Committee desire that all Friends who can, should 
arrange to come by the special train,as it will assist 
the Committee in its arrangements for transporta- 


tion, etc. 
JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangemen 
167 Chambers street, New York City. 


Notice. 

An Excursion Down the Delaware River. 
The annual picnic of Byberry First-day School 
will be held on Fonrth-day, Seventh month 25, at 
Gordon Heights, 28 miles below Philadelphia. The 
Columbia will leave Andalusia wharf at 8.20 a. m., 
will arrive at Chestnut street wharf about 9 a. m., 
where transfer will be made to Wilmington boat. 
Tickets, 50 cents; children under 12, half price; 
under 6, free. Willarrive at Andalusia, on return, 


at 6 p.m. All interested Friends are cordially in- 
vited. 


At the close of Chappaqua Conferences. Three 
days at the jamous Kaaterskill Mountain House, 


three days and a half at other first-class hotels, | 
where other special points of interest are found. 


Particular interest given to those traveling alone. 
Trunks or large valises $3.00 extra. Whole amount 
id by Eighth month 4,by money or eertified check. 
his amount refunded when persons are prevented 
from taking said trip. For information, address 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office, | 


North Eighth St., Philadelphia, 
= JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


(B. Dorsey & Sons. 
Formerly of} rrymier & EDWARDS. 
The only survivi 
firm of 


of Chicago and St. Louis (not including New Eng- | 
land) have agreed that all persons attending the 


ict Dorsey & Sons. 


| CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


No. 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of s always at lowest market prices. 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 


rice of round-trip | 





| John Faber Miller, 


An Eight Days’ Trip to the Catskills for $45, 
} Counties. 





member left of the old, reliable | 


1894. 
YOUNG LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A POSI- 
A tion as teacher in a Friends’ school. Is effi- 
cient in the English branches, and is well 
recommended. Mathematics a specialty. Has had 
experience. Address A., Box 2603, West Chester, Pa. 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED BY NINTH MO. 
1st, in a small family in Montgomery County. 
Address W. J. H., Davis Grove, Pa. 

CAN PLACE %00 AT 6 PER CENT., THREE 
or five years, and same amount at7 per cent. 
for two years, on safe first mortgage securit 


on Chicago property. CHARLES ROBERTS, 
Attorney-at-Law, Chicago, Illinois. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS CARETAKER, 
companion, or nurse, to lady or invalid. 
References on application. 

M. L. MULLER, 1721 Jefferson St. 

ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN AS TEACHER 
in a family, one capable of preparing pu- 
pils tor college. 








Address S., this Office. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


OOD INVESTMENTS SECURED ON FIRST 
Mortgages in Delaware County, Pa., one of 
the best districts adjacent to Philadelphia. 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 

No. 11 East Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 


EVIS P. MARSHALL, 
Photographer, 


1883 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine pho phs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
ing of old and faded pictures a specialty. 


For Sale or Rent. 


A property in Moorestown, N. J., five minutes’ 
walk from station. House has 10 rooms, all modern 
conveniences, and in — order; lawn and gar- 
den with quantity ot t trees and grape vines, all 
in bearing. Terms, to rent, $25 per month by the 
year ; $40 per month for summer season. 

For further particulars address 

EDWARD SUTTOi, 
Box 130, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


509 SwEDE STRERT, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 








PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 Wainut St., Phila. 


‘Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world, 


| NO COMMISSION charged on part not used 


GAS AND OIL STOVES 


Cheaper, Cleaner, and Cooler 
than burning coal. 


Fifty Cents per burner and upwards. 


| CONROW, 903, 905 Market Si. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 


Pamphlets. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


| Plain Work. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 
4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
16 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


BUBSCRIPTIONS MaY BEGIN AT aNY TIME. 

WHEN IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 744 cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 


Darts, or Post-orFice MONEY ORpERs; the last 


preferred. Money sent us by mail will beat the | 


risk of the personsosending. e-Draw checks and 


money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer | 


Association, Limited 


Contents of this Issue. 
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EX. WE DO NOT “‘STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT | 


The Radnor. 


11% SOUTH CAROLINA AVE,, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





MODERATE. H. W. Sharpless. | 
| Open all the year. 
| The Revere, Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


| PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 
| The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

| 


NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
| SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


| Near the Beach. Open all the year. 
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700 Cups of Tea 


For Two Dollars. 


3% cups for one cent 
—cheaper than cocoa. 


3% pounds of Ingram’s Blended Tea 
sent prepaid on receipt of $2 and 
this advertisement. 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 

31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


THE WAVERLY. 


A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


—— yer 














THE 


“WAVERLY 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea water 


ny 
Baus i 


drainage, etc. 
Ll. T. BR YANT- 


, > 
Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
On the South Mountains. A quiet, select resort, 
within access of Philadelphia. Open all the 
year. For Illustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 


The Whittier removes to 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Home Comforts. — 


| Open all the year. A. J. HOOD, Prop. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 








“VICTOR” 835 
| AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
| Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
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| “The Quaker Ideal.” 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 

LONDON EDITION. 

| Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


| 
| Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
Religious Views of the Society of Friends, 
| A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 
By Howarp M., JENKINS. 
ges, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
-*. Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 APCH STREET, Philac’a. 


|At Swarthmore, ° T® 
BOARDING during the Spring and 
months. Address ANNA B. MARSHALL, 
P. O. Box, 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 


‘Highland Cottage, 

A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 
Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, three miles 
from Water Gap. Elevation 1,300 feet. Open 


from Fifth month 15th to Bleventh month Ist. 
Address for cireulars, 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


and Journal. — 


INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LI. No, 29. 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXIX. 

A dry doctrinal ministry, however sound in words, can 
reach but the ear, and ts but a dream at the best; there is 
another soundness that ts soundest of all, viz.: Christ, the 
power of God. WILLIAM PENN. 


This is a passage from William Penn's Introduction to the Journal 


of George Fox. It occurs near the beginning of his exhortation to 


the Society of Friends, and is preceded and followed by matter of 
similar import. 


CONTENT. 
ALL lands are fair to him who knows content, 
All skies are sunny and all fields are green; 


In dreamy mists with softest azure blent 
Lie distant cloudlands tipped with silver sheen. 





The wayside violet sheds her fragrance sweet, 
For him the wild-rose blushes all are spent ; 
Life’s fullest gifts are poured about the feet 
Of him within whose heart is found content. 
— Selected. 


( Continued.) 


Tue next day [Second-day, Eighth month 24] we reached | 
the home of John Wood, Jr., of Redstone, who lives | 


near the National Turnpike road. He wasa kind Friend, 
in the midst of ‘‘ Orthodoxy ’’ ; here we lodged, and the 
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next day at half past 2 o’clock, we called a meeting at | 


Brownsville, or Redstone. We dined at John Cox’s, a 
very kind, agreeable, and well-informed Englishman. In 
the afternoon we crossed the Monongahela river, on the 
bridge at Brownsville, and rode on, on the National 
Road, which they were macadamizing. It was in this 
fresh state rough and tedious traveling. We rode five 
miles to Joseph Mills’s, near Centreville, and lodged. 
The next day we appointed a meeting at Pike Run, in the 
morning, and at Westland in the afternoon. Near the 
latter place of meeting we met with David and Ruth 
Graves ; they were returning from their monthly meeting. 
We stopped in the road and conversed several minutes ; 
they seemed a little softened and some touched from hear 
ing from the friends and neighborhood of Ruth’s former 
residence. We had cause to believe the presence of the 
Divine Master presided in the meetings we attended this 
day, for which I feel thankful. We took tea at Dr. Hall’s, 
who married Mary Hilles. 

We lodged at Joseph Mills’s, again, where we spent 


Moore, and many others, who called to see us. John 
was under exercise of mind, having accepted a challenge 
made by a persop of some note, who accused Friends not 
only of denying the Scriptures, but of forbidding their 
children to read them, in addition to ‘‘ deistical’’ and 
‘* infidel’’ doctrines, etc. 
time those charges were made, read to the meeting the 
Queries in our Discipline, and the answers to them, 
which showed to the meeting the accusation was un- 
founded. The champion, being under embarrassment, 
declined hearing John publicly. Friends thought the 
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| case should come before the public ; a meeting of about 

| 800 persons was called, and proof made to them that the 
| accusations were derived from the personal enemies of 
Elias Hicks. The fire now being kindled, the champion 

called another meeting, where none were allowed to speak 
| but himself, after which John called still another meeting, 

| which was to be held a week after we left the neighbor- 

| hood. 

The next morning we rode to Washington [county 
seat of Washington county, Pa.], accompanied by our 
kind and true friend, John Cleaver. Here we proposed 
calling a meeting upon short notice, as we had done at 
| Somerset, but John being well acquainted with the 
Sheriff, the Prothonotary, and with T. M. McKennan,! 
| who was a noted statesman in Congress, he came with 
John to us and informed us we had time enough to wait 
until evening, and to call a respectable audience in the 
court-house, which might do some good in these times 
when there is so much controversy about religion, and if 
any good could be done, he would be glad. We readily 
consented and stayed. A large and solid meeting was 
held ; truth rose into dominion over all, and a stillness 
prevailed towards the close which was felt, I trust. We 
took tea with Thos. McKennan, who was very courteous 
and kind. The next day we rode through a narrow strip 
of the State of Virginia, crossed the Ohio river at Wells- 
burgh, and rode on to Rhodes Dillworth’s and lodged. 
| His wife was the daughter of Issachar Foulke. They 
| were kind, and it was pleasing to us to stop at a rela- 
tion’s, who was so well provided for ; he had a large mill, 
saw-mill and factory, in addition to a valuable farm. 

On Seventh-day, the 29th, we rode to Mount Pleas- 
ant, [Ohio], and attended the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders.. Here we met with Deborah Jones, from Balti- 
more, and Benjamin Mather, from Bucks county, Pa., 
and several other Friends from other yearly meetings. 
Here, among the heads of the tribes, we found the seed 
of life lay low, and those who had studied the letter the 
most were least acquainted with the Spirit that gives life 
to the labors and operations of Friends. We found, 








however, kind-hearted, lively-spirited, concerned Friends 


among them, and the cheering hope that Truth will tri- 
umph over error, delusion, and death. On First-day we 
attended meeting in the large house at Mount Pleasant, 
and a very large concourse of people assembled. The 
meeting was some interrupted by a number of unthinking 


| and undisciplined lads coming in and going out of the 


John being present at the | 


| stowed, I hope not in vain. 
the evening agreeably in company with John Reed, Isaac | 


house the whole time. Fervent gospel labor was be- 


In the afternoon we at- 
tended again at the same house, and we had another large 
meeting ; the people came from many miles, and I trust 
the rightly-concerned inquirers after the truth were satis- 
factorily answered, though the interruptions in the after- 
noon were greater than in the morning. I sat down 
abruptly, while earnestly engaged in testimony ; this in- 
creased the exercise of concerned Friends and others so 
much that it evidently made an impression upon the dis- 
turbers, and when the meeting became quiet I closed my 











[! He served in Congress from 1831 to 1843. For a short time, 
1850, he was a member of the Cabinet of President Fillmore. He was 
born 1794, died 1852.] 
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testimony, to the peace and quiet of my own mind. 
Deborah appeared in solemn supplication. I trust all 
ended well. 

On Second-day the Yearly Meeting for Discipline 
opened, and the usual course was pursued. 
day the State of Society was taken up by reading and 
answering the Queries. This was an interesting meeting, 
and I hope will prove instructive. The Abolition 
question agitated the meeting for sometime. It was evi- 
dent there was a general and real concern, but as Friends 
could not see any course that could be taken in the pres- 
ent complex and mixed state of things, and as it was 
shown clearly that consistent and efficient followers of 
the Light must see their way clearly, and hold themselves 
in readiness to move forward, or remain still in their 


| 


The next morning we set out early and rode to 
Finley A. McGrew’s and dined, and at 5 o’clock in the 


| evening, held an appointed meeting at Smithfield, 24 


On Third- | 
| about the windows and doors. 


miles from Tolbert Townsend’s. This meeting was very 
crowded, and a large portion of the people stood and sat 
Several ministers of other 


| Societies, the gentry of the town, and a number of those 


called ‘¢ Orthodox ’’ Friends, attended. We had a full, 


| free, open, and to us a very satisfactory time, and appar- 


| ently so to them. 


The meeting closed with a stillness 


| and serenity that crowned the whole in comfortable 


We rode four miles to Jazer Garretson's, and 
On Fourth-day morning, the goth of Ninth 


union. 
lodged. 


| month, we held a meeting at Short Creek in the morning ; 


tents, according to the motions or abiding of their | 


leader, it was unitedly concluded to be still, and as the 


Lord is a God hearing prayer, we humbly trust he will | 


show Friends clearly the further course they should pur- 
sue in this concern. On Fourth-day committees made 
reports to the meetings on Indian concern, the minutes 
of the Meeting for Sufferings were read, etc. On Fifth- 
day we attended meeting for worship. A Friend or two 
sat at the head of the stairs. All was qniet, and as re- 
garded the exercise of my own mind, I this day experi- 
enced a great deliverance. The truth reigned over the 
meeting with gospel authority and power, to the contri- 
ting of many minds and the baptizing, solemnizing in- 
fluence of the spirit of life. My spirit leaped for joy, 
and the tranquil, peaceful feelings after this meeting were 
more than arich reward for all our toil over the mountains. 


Hanna and others, 14 miles on our way to New Garden, 
and the next day we rode 40 miles to James Hamilton’s, 
and lodged. On Seventh-day we attended a meeting at 


dined at our kind friend William Robinson's. We desire 
ever to remember the kind attention of him, Jane his 
wife, and their worthy children to us, both now and dur- 
ing the week of the Yearly Meeting.' 

In the afternoon, accompanied by Jane and one of 
the daughters, Joseph McMellon, Josiah Fox and wife, 
Phebe, and several other Friends, we rode ten miles over 
a very hilly, rough road to St. Clairsville, to a meeting at 
4 o'clock. Here we had a very crowded meeting, at- 


| tended by Friends, neighbors, professors both of law 


| and divinity, physic, etc. 


The house was full when we 


_ entered it, and a Friend stood in the door and audibly 


invited Friends to come out and stand, and leave room 
for strangers. This made a little stir for a while, but all 
became still, and when my mind became calm and cen- 
tered in quiet waiting, the language addressed my spirit- 


| ual ear,and it appeared to belong to the meeting: ‘‘ While 
On Fifth-day, we rode, in company with Benjamin | 


| children of the light, and of the day."’ 


ye have light, believe in the light, that ye may become the 
This injunction 


| of Jesus to his followers was and still is accompanied with 
| a good reason, for he always gives good reason, viz: ‘* He 


Carmel in the morning, and Columbiana in the after- | 


noon, nine miles from Carmel. On First-day morning 
we left Lot Holmes’s, where we lodged, and rode nine 


that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth,’’ 
and again, though the light shines, if there is not a well 


| organized eye to receive it, the effects will be the same 


miles to Salem, and attended meeting, which was large | 


and comfortable. 
to New Garden, through the rain, and attended an ap- 
pointed meeting which was large—a good meeting. Here 
we met with Sarah Dugdale, and many Friends with whom 
we had become acquainted at Yearly Meeting. 
much contrited, with many Friends, from a feeling con- 
sciousness of the presence of Jesus at the several meet- 
ings we had attended. 
the first opening of the visit to this western country, 
while I was walking on the way to my own meeting some 
months ago, and the promises then received and my 
covenants. Thecry of my heart then was: ‘‘ Be with me 
or carry me not forth,’’ and O! my concern now is not 
to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent me. 


In the afternoon we rode seven miles | 


I felt | 


I could but recur frequently to | 
| man’s heart that cometh into the world. 
| that light, but was sent to bear witness of it, that all men 


My spirit bowed in gratitude to the Father of | 


mercies, and I rejoiced that I conferred not with flesh 
and blood, but gave up to the heavenly vision. We 
rode three miles to Samuel England’s, a very kind, unas- 
suming Friend, lately from Maryland. 
and the next morning we rode five miles to New Lisbon, 
to Benjamin Hanna’s, to breakfast. At 1o o’clock we 
attended an appointed meeting in the court-house; it 
was not as large as we contemplated, though many at- 
tended, and Truth was declared, and reigned over all. 
; In the afternoon we rode 20 miles to Tolbert 
Townsend’s near Wellsville, on the Ohio river, and 
lodged. The Friend who was with us, being anxious, I 
believe, to do all the good he could, rode ahead and 


Here we lodged, | 


| born at Providence, in 1777. 
| and Elizabeth Evans, of Gwynedd. They had removed to Ohio about 


as the most perfect eye in the gloom of darkness. 
‘¢ Hence, when the blind lead the blind both will fall into 
the ditch.’’ This is true in natural things, and in out- 


| ward light, but the things that were written aforetimes 


were written for our learning, that we, through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope. The 
application, therefore, to all intelligent beings, and 


| especially to professing Christians, must be of the first 


importance. We read, the Light hath shined into every 


John was not 


might believe. This internal or spiritual light may justly 
be esteemed by intelligent beings as above the brightness 
of the glorious orb of our planetary system. 


*« Sight natural is nurtured by the sun, 
Feeds on its bounties, triumphs in its beams ; 
Sight spiritual subsists on higher food, 
And triumphs in his beams who made the day.’’ 


(Zo be Continued.) 


[{' William Robinson was from Montgomery Co., Pa., having been 
His wife was Jane, daughter of Thomas 


1816 or °17.] 


[Note.—A friend at Moorestown, N. J., Ellen M. Hilton, writes us 
to say that Lydia Wireman, mentioned last week, was the daughter of 


| Joseph Lundy, (of Rancocas, N. J.), and not of Benjamin Lundy. 


Benjamin was her brother. Upon looking at the original manuscript 


| of Joseph Foulke, we find that he correctly states it, Joseph. The al- 


teration, made under the supposition of his error of name, was itself a 


| mistake.—Eps.] 


spread word where we would lodge, and collected a house | 
full of the neighbors, and we had a very comfortable | 


meeting among them in the evening. 


From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some features of the Deity.— 7. Moore. 
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DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


Continued from last week’s issue cf the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL. Report chiefly copied from the British Friend, Sixth mo. 9. 
GeEorGE Gruss said that he had been a great deal about 
amongst Friends on the American continent, and he be- 
lieved that there was a great deal involved in this question 
that Friends did not comprehend. He was received with 
much kindness amongst ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends; but the 
weight of sentiment in their meetings appeared to him 
quite opposed to the testimony we bore to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. We put one value upon this cor- 
respondence, but there was a very different value put upon 
it on the other side. We considered that it promoted a 
bond of union between us and those meetings. They 
looked upon it as a seal of our approval of their work. 
When the epistle from Dublin Yearly Meeting in 1892, 
which called attention to a sad departure from our recog- 
nized testimony in the adoption of the title of ‘‘ Friends’ 
Church ’’ was read in one of those yearly meetings, the 
observation was made that had the advice been the result 
of a deliberate conference of Friends in London Yearly 
Meeting it would have carried weight. Friends in Canada 
who were connected with the body with which we cor- 
respond, had told him,—seeing his disapprobation of cer- 
tain practices,— that they were no more in sympathy with 
them than he was, but they had to bear with them because 
they did not want to be cut off from London Yearly 
Meeting. The smaller bodies in America contended that 
they had been endeavoring to bear a faithful testimony 
against the very things in the Western Yearly Meetings, 
of which we ourselves most dssapprove. He believed that 
it would be right this year, simply to send our ordinary 
general epistle to all these yearly meetings, with a memo- 
randum explaining that the whole subject of the cor- 
respondence was having the consideration of the yearly 
meeting. There must be a break, in consequence of the 
idea of the legal position which accompanied the cor- 
respondence. 

J. Marshall Sturge said that if we corresponded with 
Iowa, which had dealt as it had with Joel Bean and his 
companions, we did recognize their action ; nor did he 
think that the sending of one epistle instead of thirteen 
would alter this. We must guard ourselves by a careful 
clause, to the effect that the sending of the epistle must in 
no sense be taken as implying theological agreement, or 
unity in Church action. 

John William Graham thought the Meeting had hardly 
yet entered into the idea of Lancashire Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which was for a correspondence which should be 
non-committal in theology, should not confer any legal 
right, should by its very universal extension show that it 
was content to recognize only a common Quakerism, and 
not be mistaken for a complete approval, and should not 
imply the necessary reception of ministers or members. 
He believed the time was gone by when we could find a 
theological unity with either of the two wings in America. 
It had been said that the Western Friends were sound ; 
but that was notso. In 1885 San José Monthly Meeting 


was disfranchised by Iowa in consequence of answers sent | 


to these queries: (Question 4) ‘‘ We ask in particular do 
you believe that the Holy Spirit dwells only in the right- 
eous?’’ The answer was: ‘‘ We have never heard the 
expression used in teaching by any of our members that 
the Holy Spirit dwed//s in the unrighteous. That the light 
and spirit of Christ is in all men is believed and taught.’’ 
This answer was stigmatized as ‘‘ directly opposed to our 
declaration that he dwelleth only in the righteous.’’ Now 
this thought of the Universality of the Light of Christ is the 
very root idea of Quakerism ; it is the basis upon which all 
our institutions have been built ; and when that is gone 
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no wonder that the whole fabric of Quakerism has col- 
lapsed with it. Another query asks if the Uitera/ (by 
which, is presumably meant, the physical) blood of 
Christ was and is a propiation for sin. The answer affirms 
the atonement, but omits the word “ literal.’’ To this 
the reply is that one at least of the San José ministers 
had taught that the blood that cleanses the soul is spirit- 
ual. Yes, indeed! And not he only, but every one of 
the early Friends, with whom this was a commonplace 
of thought and ministry. So that he hoped that we 
should lift our thoughts above the murky atmosphere of 
theological controversy, dim, as he often thought, with 
the clouds of our own ignorance of Divine things; an 
ignorance of which we were the more conscious the more 
we knew, and look rather to what vitally concerns the 
Kingdom of God—that kingdom which is within us. On 
that basis of unity of spirit we should find a body of 
25,000 so-called ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends, whose outward 
ways were like our own, whose ministry was exercised 
under the same inspiration, and watched by the same 
delicate and sensitive eldership as ours, a ministry spon- 
taneous and rising out of a basis of silence ; whose young 
Friends at their institutes devoted evenings to the study 
of old Friends’ books, and of such modern ones as 
‘‘ Quaker Strongholds’’ ; whose meetings were confess- 
edly held under the conscious leadership of Christ, with- 
out whom they expected no life ; whose thought of Christ 
had been expressed at the Chicago Congress by the Edi- 
tor of their organ as ‘‘ the highest possible manifestation 
of God in man.’’ These were Whittier’s words,—the 
‘« Hicksites’’ were always quoting Whittier,—our own 
Whittier ;—they had published his religious poems in a 
volume for use in their schools,—and Whittier wrote, let 
us remember, ‘‘ Our Master: ’’ 
‘* So to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh veiled, but not concealed, 


We know in Thee the Fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 


** We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray. 
But dim or clear, we own in Thee, 

The Life, the Truth, the Way.” 
He was aware that a theological difficulty might lurk be- 
hind these words—they were not in theological language, 
made no distinction between Deity and divinity,—they 
were in the simpler language of the Bible. He had felt 


| it right as a true Friend, not as a politician, to advocate 


this course, though it was clear that the meeting was not 
going to adopt it; in which case he hoped they would 
take the cautious advice of George Grubb. 

The Clerk said that the Friends at the table were of 
opinion that the meeting had arrived at certain conclu- 
sions. He did not think that they were prepared to ad- 
dress those who were termed ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends. He 


| hoped that the meeting would now turn its attention to the 
| question of Epistolary correspondence with America, less 


those —he regretted to term them so, but he had no other 


| expression—their ‘‘ Hicksite ’’ Friends. 


Samuel Price, having had a little opportunity of see- 
ing Friends out in the West, warned Friends that they 


| must be prepared amongst our brethren there for very 


wide diversities of thought and action. They had the 
characteristic of their nation. He thought it would be 
better now to send one General Epistle; his only diffi- 


| culty was as to whether it would be read with the same 
| warmth. 


We should do well to extend it to others with 
whom we were in sympathy, and he should be very glad 
if we could again come into correspondence with Phila- 
delphia. 

John S. Rowntree thought that the broad and catholic 
proposal from Lancashire and Chesire Quarterly Meeting 
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must commend itself, but at present he must reluctantly 


concur to the course suggested by Thomas Hodgkin, to | 
address one epistle to those whom we had addressed be- | 
fore. Yet it did not seem to him probable that the same | 
letter addressed to Baltimore and New England, and to | 
the yearly meetings on the Pacific coast, would be satis- 
factory. It was as if a parent should try to make the | 
same letter do to his boy just leaving Ackworth school, 
and his married son of 40 with himself a family. He 
should suggest that a representative but not unwieldy 
committee should be appointed, with authority to address 
epistles to each, or one to all. 

Isaac Pickard, as far as his own opinion went, did not 
think our correspondence could be too wide ; but it was | 
very desirable that it should be the united action of the 
yearly meeting, and not that of anysection. He there- 
fore supported the proposal to write now to the meetings 
with whom we correspond, and to ask the Meeting for 
Sufferings during the coming year to look carefully into | 
the bearings of the case in regard to the receipt of min- | 
isters’ certificates and the transfer of members. It should | 
be left open to us to turn back, it need be, tothe writing | 
of separate letters. 

John Marshall Albright hoped that one General 
Epistle would be sent, with a foot note explaining exactly 
our position. 

Jonathan B. Hodgkin said that the plea for univer- 
sal comprehension was an exceedingly attractive one. 
But it seemed to him that nearly every speaker had con- | 
fused the warm feelings of brotherly love which we had 
towards all men, and increasingly towards those whom in 
greater or smaller measure approached to our own thought 
and belief, with the recognition of the Christian fellow- | 
ship of those whom we were asked to recognize as at one | 
with us, members of the same community. It was per- 











tectly possible to have the widest tolerance, charity, es- | 


teem, and regard for those from whom we differed, with- 
out feeling it right to accept them as members of our | 
own religious community. It was clear that if we once 
departed from our present practice, some other system 
would have to be evolved for determining those with | 
whom we are linked in close fellowship and unity. He, 
for one, was not uneasy at the old system. On the other 
hand, he saw no objection to some similar course to that 
proposed by J. S. Rowntree, if it were understood that it 
was a mere question of our own arrangements, and would | 
not of necessity lead us to any further inclusion of those | 
whom we loved and honored and whose motives and in- 
tegrity we respected, but whom we had not yet recog- | 
nized as united with us in close church association, and | 
in regard to whom many of us would feel it as a burden 
if they were so recognized. With regard to the remarks | 
of John William Graham, if he had rightly followed him | 
his remarks seemed to him a plea for the entire revision | 
of our new book of discipline, and the extraction there- 
from of the clear statement of fundamental truth upheld 
so consistently by the Society. (J. W. G. observed that | 
J. B. H. was under an entire misapprehension on the 
point.) He was glad that he had misunderstood him. 
The yearly meeting had declared in one of its epistles 
that ‘‘ the Spirit dwells not in the unrenewed heart.’’ It | 
was urged in the committee which prepared that epistle | 
that God’s Spirit does plead with every man and seeks to 
lead him to the Saviour; but that the dwelling of the | 
Holy Spirit in the heart was for those who believed in 
Jesus Christ and accepted him as their Saviour. 
( Conclusion to Follow.) 


Note.—We had expected to complete our extracts in this issue, | 
but find it more satisfactory to give one more instalment.—Eps. INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


_and from the oppressive rule of Pharaoh. 


| jewels should be entrusted to my keeping ? 
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‘‘SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
How often in our silent reaching for a blessing from the 
Father, some message from the Scriptures of truth be- 
comes illumined with the very light we are needing, and 


| such light seems to shine in those words of commenda- 


tion spoken by the blessed Jesus of the woman who had 
broken the alabaster box of ointment, and anointed him, 
as he said, ‘‘ for his burial.’’ 

**She hath done what she could.’’ How comforting 
this is to us, when we realize as we so often do, how far 


| short we come of reaching that high standard of truth 
| and righteousness for which we long, and towards which 


we are striving. How many-sided the truth is, and how 
impossible it seems for one mind to grasp it all so that 
exact justice may be measured out to every one! But 


| even here we may find comfort in an increased reliance 


upon that Divine mercy which ‘‘ pities our infirmities,’’ 
and whose only requirement is, to dowhat we can. How 
our hearts should overflow with gratitude and love to God, 
that his long-suffering kindness waists for us to grow, that 
he does not require the babe, or the little child, spirit- 
ually any more than naturally, to become the full-grown 


| man at once, and that His matchless power stands ever 


near to be our strength in weakness. The history of 


| Moses, the great law-giver of the old dispensation, is a 


wonderful example of this immediate Divine qualification. 


| When he heard the call to lead the children of Israel out 


of bondage, how overwhelmed he was with the magnitude 


| and importance of such a mission ; and with a keen sense 


of his utter incompetency, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Who am I 


_ that I should go unto Pharaoh and lead the children of 


Israel out of Egypt?’’ and in his great dread of the re- 
sponsibility he plead his slowness of speech. But ‘I 
will be with thee,’’ was the Lord’s answer to these objec- 
tions, and his after-history gives abundant evidence that 


| God was with him in his successful deliverance of his 


brethren from the land of Egypt into the land of Canaan, 
Whether we 
believe in the literal history of this narrative or not, it is 
certainly a life-like and true representation of our spir- 


| itual journey through this life, the parting of the sea of 


trials and difficulties,, that so often lies before us, and 


| through which, as we implicitly follow our Divine Leader 


and Guide, we are safely conducted out of the bondage 
of our selfish natures, into the peaceful and happy king- 
dom of our Father’s love and joy, even though, Moses- 


| like, we shrink and tremble under the responsibilities of 


our mission. Whoam I ? exclaims some troubled and 
well-nigh distracted mother, as she wrestles with the 
wilful spirit of some rebellious child, that these precious 
What can I, 
what shall I do? ‘I will be with thee,’’ is the gracious 
answer she may hear to her despairing cry. ‘‘ Only bear 
these trials patiently, and in my own way and time, I will 
lead thee safely through.’’ Who am I, exclaims some 
timid man or woman, who has been long in the secret 
service, under the preparing hand for still more import- 


| ant duties, as the call is felt, and a fresh baptism given, 


to share this opening publicly, that others too may feel 
its blessing and its lite? ‘I will be with thee,’’ comes 
again the blessed answer, ‘‘and will be to thee tongue 
and utterance,’’ and sooner or later my /ight, shining 
through thee, shall accomplish .the mission whereunto I 
send it, for ‘* my word shall not return unto me void.’’ 
Only be obedient, my child, and leave results to me, and 


_ thou shalt not only have peace and rest to thy own soul, 
but shalt carry the same to many other souls. 


‘«T will 
be with thee,’’ is qualification enough for any work, 
however great, to which our Heavenly Father calls us, 
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and whether our talent be only the one, the five, or the 
ten, the rich perfume of our broken alabaster box of 
loving obedience will be recognized by the Futher, and 
whether human appreciation and recommendation be ours 
or not, we shall hear with our spiritual ear the same sweet 
words of commendation that Jesus gave to Mary, ‘‘ She 
hath wrought a good work, she hath done what she could.’’ 
Richmond, Indiana. A. M. S. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 30.—SEVENTH MONTH 29, 1894. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED OF TRUE DISCIPLES. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.—Luke 14: 27. 


Scripture Reading: Luke 14: 25-35. 
TEACHING. 


In studying the lesson in Luke to-day, we pause to 
consider the word ‘‘hate.’’ We feel that Jesus could 
not have used that word in connection such as this, to 
mean anything but a lesser degree of love ; that he meant 
to express, unless a man love me, who am the spirit of 
Love and Truth, more than all earthly relations, he can- 
not truly be my disciple. 

To carry the cross is a figurative expression, whose 
meaning is that we must bear any burden or trial in doing 
the duty demanded by our conscience. Every follower 
of Jesus feels himself required to do this. When persons 
were condemned to be crucified, a part of the sentence 
was that they carry to the place of execution the cross 
on which they were to be executed, which was a cruel 
aggravation of punishment to inflict. So the expression 
used by Jesus brought a vivid picture of disgrace, of trial, 
and of oppression to the minds of the multitude to whom 
he spoke. 
must indeed have been impelled by a love stronger than 
for father or mother, son or daughter. 

If the inconsiderate builder undertake his task with- 


out a higher guide, he must meet with mocking ; if the | with what he is to meet it. These illustrations mean only 


king counts his forces and calculates the results of the | 
warfare by his human powers alone, he must submit to | 


the stern conclusions. But he who bears the cross, 


whensoever that cross counteracts his human desire, | 


knows the leaning on a stronger power intuitively guid- 
ing him, even when the conditions of peace take all that 
he has. 


The cross may be the grasp of attractive business rela- 


away of the tempting cup of wine to benefit another ; or 
it may be the silent control of selfish passions; all that 


the light and love of God shows in inward rebuke to be | ple, and how he is going to get it into place; and what 


unworthy of the better life. That cross, as it is borne, 
lifts our humility to the near presence of God. 

No doubt the turbulent multitude who thronged 
around the Master in Judea were deeply bound by the 
affinities of family and of tribe. The breaking of 
those ties would be a fierce trial to their strong Jewish 
natures, and in direct contrast to it was the power 
of the love conquering them, constraining them to for- 
sakeall and follow Him. We may still draw this lesson, 
from His earnest words and from our own communing 
with the ‘‘ Light within,’’ that ‘‘ this cross is easy and 
this burden is light.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

How weary the Master must have been many a time 
in thinking of his half-hearted followers, men who were 
drawn to him by a variety of motives—the mere instinct 
of imitation or impulse to do as others were doing ; 
curiosity to hear whatever one might say who was attract- 


| horance. 


| is lifted off. 
tions, as with John Woolman; it may be the putting | and repose possible even in the partial work done upon 


| earth. Go to the man who is carving a stone for a building ; 
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ing crowds ; love of excitement, the passing exhilaration 
caused by being among a multitude all looking to one 
individual ; a short-lived interest, though true for the 
time, born of a momentary compunction caused by some 
especially apt words from the speaker; even a fleeting 
affection, real while it lasted, for the earnest teacher who 
hourly strove to awaken the dead or sleeping consciences 
of all whom his words could reach! How few, how very 
few of those ‘‘ great multitudes ’’ came to him, not only 
to hear about the kingdom of God, and not only to gain 
a knowledge which should help them to a better grasp of 
all the affairs of life, but with a resistless craving for the 
truth, and a gift for its absorption when found ! 

The half-hearted cannot be his disciples. Truth, or 
goodness, makes enormous claims ; it will have the entire 
nature of a man, his time, his powers, his ambitions ; he 
cannot say, Thus far shalt thou come: this part of my 
soul I reserve. It demands of us everything we have and 
are. But it gives itself in return, the Gift of gifts. 
Whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple. Truth, the divine truth, 
which is for each one the highest truth he is severally 
capable of appreciating and using, says at alltimes, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.’’ 

Although such a mind as that of Jesus must have 
known how his teachings would affect the different tem- 
peraments and natures among his hearers, it must have 
been a trial to see so many, who professed warm interest 


| in him and his words, falling away constantly and return- 


ing to their previous state of satisfied selfishness and ig- 
He was giving his daily strength to and for 
these very people. 

‘** Internally the erection of a Christian character is 


M | like the erection of any other structure ; a man must lay 
Those who were ready to become his disciples | 


his plan ; he must study to know what is necessary to it, 
and he must assure himself that he has the requisite re- 
sources. The conflict of Christian life is like any other 
war. One must consider the opposition and how and 


to impress the necessity of entering on discipleship with 
amplest determination to go forward to complete success.’’ 





You cannot set the world right or the times, but you 
can do something for the truth ; and all you can do will 


| certainly tell, if the work you do is for the Master, who 


gives you your share, and so the burden of responsibility 
This assurance makes peace, satisfaction, 


ask him where that stone is going, to what part of the tem- 


does he do ? He points you to the builder’s plan. This is 


| only one stone of many. So when men shall ask, ‘‘ Where 
| and how is your little achievement going into God's 


lan ?’’ point them to your Master who keeps the plans, 
P I ; 


| and then go on doing your little service as faith- 


fully as if the whole temple were yours to build.—PAz//ips 
Brooks. 


Ir belongs to the very essence of Christian duty that 
we should make the most of ourselves, that we should 
develop all our powers and know as much of this mys- 
terious life that we are living, of its laws and methods and 
duties, as is possible. We are put into this world, not 
that we may stray carelessly along its paths for a few 
years, but that we may know it and that we may so use 
it that we shall demonstrate our superiority to it, and so 
come to discern our need of and fitness for some other 
world—some other mansion in God’s great house. — 7. 7. 

| Munger. 
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THE SMALLER COLLEGES. 


In these days of evolution in the world of education we 
hear much of the fame of the large universities. By 
reason of their wealth and size they would seem at first 
thought to be gaining their strength at the expense of 
the lesser institutions, perhaps even threatening their 
ultimate extinction. The prominent position occupied 
by the universities in the public eye is apt to call our at- 
tention away from the peculiar advantages of the smaller 
colleges. But to any who are in doubt as to the outlook 


the conclusions reached by the conference of college 
teachers at the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation last week at Asbury Park, N. J. 

‘The Future of the Smaller Colleges’’ was the sub- 
ject under discussion, and there were present presidents 
and professors from many colleges throughout the country, 
as well as from several of the universities. It was pointed 
out that the smaller colleges are the chief conservative 
force in our American system of education. The large 
majority of them were founded by members of the various 
religious sects. 
from the families belonging to the particular churches 
which they represented, and thus a college of only local 
importance would often have students from far distant 
States. Although these sectarian distinctions are rapidly 
disappearing, the religious influence which pervaded the 
foundation of these establishments still clings to them 
sufficiently to insure for them that continued confidence 
which they have always enjoyed in the community. Their 
history is thus similar to that of the older colleges of 
England, which in the Middle Ages were intended to fit 
young men for the clergy only, but have in time broadened 
into nurseries of learning and the arts in all their 
branches. In our rapidly changing new-world civiliza- 
tion, it is well that the smaller colleges are so numerous 
over the land, preserving as they do the authority of and 
respect for the established order of things in a way which 
only their age and prestige make possible. 

Especially are they powerful in restraining the tide of 
the latter-day cry for the so-called ‘‘ practical’’ educa- 
tion. To-day the passion for wealth is making itself felt 
even in those two forces of conservatism which it should 
be the last to invade—the church and the college. In 
the latter the result is that many would have them teach 
only those studies which will yield a direct return of so 
many dollars. A deplorable tendency this, to wish to 
deprive our youth of the benefit of that kind of training 
which touches and cultivates the spiritual nature, which 
fits him to take the higher places among men, and to sub- 
stitute for this the teaching of purely technical subjects, 
cultivating the hand and neglecting the soul, and shut- 
ting him off from all communion with the master-minds 
that have moulded the destinies of the world. But for- 
tunately this ignoble and short-sighted policy is not en- 
tirely to prevail, and the institutions of learning, while 
giving a due regard to the demand for technical instruc- 
tion, are still the unfailing fountains of that noble culti- 


vation of the heart, the taste, and the imagination, which | 


has met the approval of the ages. 


All this is of course as true of the universities as of | 


the colleges. What was more particularly brought out by 
this conference was the fact that the colleges have some 
cardinal points of excellence in which they cannot be 
superseded. The chief of these are the guarded care 


which students receive, and the close personal relations | 


which they enjoy with the professors. It was a signifi- 
cant thing that college presidents from all sections dwelt 
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At first they each drew their students | 


| system. There was no disparagement of the province of 
| the universities. As places for mature students and col- 
lege graduates they occupy the highest rank, and it was a 
matter of rejoicing that we have so many of them, acting 
as they do as incentives for advanced work and as the 
preparation-ground for those who are to be college 
teachers. But their fitness as a home for immature young 
students was gravely questioned. A youth in the prepara- 
tory school is surrounded with strictest safeguards. He 
| goes from here to the university, is thrown at once upon 


| his own responsibility, and given almost absolute free- 
for the latter, there is cause for great encouragement in | 


dom, and this at a time of life, too, when such an emanci- 
pation is dangerous. Too often this sudden loosening of 
restraint has proven most disastrous, and, as one of the 
speakers lamented, has led in some cases to the wreck of 
promising young lives. Another of those present spoke 
of the loneliness which many a young man feels among the 


| hundreds of strangers about him, and testified that this 


desire for helpful friendship often remains unsatisfied 
throughout his course. This is simply because he does 
not happen to come from one of the fashionable schools 
whose members make up the heart of the class organiza- 
tion when they come to the university, leaving the ma- 
jority of their tellow-students to suffer a sense of cold- 
ness and lack of sympathy. The speaker had heard some 





men, he said, because of this very thing, express regret 
that they had not gone to a college instead of to a 
university. 

The free elective system of many of the universities 
may also be a harmful thing for the young student. With 
all their wealth of courses which to the mature student is 
a source of highest profit, the large institutions are to the 
freshman, whose judgment is not yet formed, like a great 
emporium, in which he will probably select those wares 
which are most pleasing, rather than those which are most 
profitable to him. To meet this defect the universities 
are resorting to the appointment of Freshman Advisory 
Committees, but Prof. Cohn, of Columbia College, ac- 
knowledged that even this expedient does not answer. 
With a hundred or more freshman assigned to each of 
them, a member of this committee can, in the few minutes 
he talks with each, form but little idea of the tastes, 
character, and former training of any individual student, 
for the purpose of advising him as to choice of studies. 

There was strong unanimity of sentiment, and a feel- 
ing of pride, too, among the members of the conference, 
as to the intimate relations that exist between professor 
and studeut in the smaller college. The limited size of 
the classes makes this possible, and a large part of the 
teacher’s inspiration and happiness in his work comes 
from the loving sympathy and admiration of students 
with whose tastes, aims, and enthusiasms he has more or 
less close acquaintance. This it is that has determined 
many a professor of first rank in remaining and doing his 
| life-work at a smaller institution, in the face of attractive 
calls to places of greater size and name. The benefit to 
the student of this contact is marked and permanent. 
Many a person dates his or her serious interest in life and 
in some particular line of work from the inspiring en- 
| couragement of some such kindly, wise, and gifted 
| teacher at college And so we find to-day that a number 
of the foremost scholars are among the faculties of the 
| smaller colleges. The proportion of such men in the 
| faculties of universities is of course apt to be greater, but 
where each class consists of many scores of students, there 
| cannot be that intimate and personal connection between 
teacher and taught, which is the essence of the benefit 
to both. The universities have been driven to dividing 
these unwieldy classes into sections, but the teaching of 





upon these two points as the strongholds of the collegiate | some of these sections has to be entrusted to assistants 
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and young instructors, hence the ripe culture of the ex- 
perienced professor is often missed by the student who 
was attracted hither by the fame of his name. In the 
matter of libraries, it was shown that a few thousand well- 
chosen volumes are just as valuable to the young student 
who is under the personal guidance of his teacher, as the 
library which bewilders him with its hundreds of thous- 
ands of volumes. 

As was said above, there was no quarrel as to the su- 
perior advantages of a great and completely equipped seat 
of learning for the advanced worker who is ready to make 
wide use of its wide-spread facilities. But it was the 


sentiment of the conference, which contained among its | 
numbers university teachers themselves, that the smaller | 


colleges have these strong merits, which are not to be 
found elsewhere, and which have given them vitality and 
renown through the long years in which the older of them 
have nourished many of the chosen youth of America. 
The increase of attendance at our colleges is most cheer- 
ing, the numbers in some sections having constantly 


they were a half century ago. The loyalty of their alumni 
is increasing with each new accession of graduates. 
the American college will continue the traditions which 
have made it what it is, and will preserve its own impor- 


nation and the spread of the desire for a culture which a 


college course gives, it will find an ever-wider field of | 


usefulness and influence. J. RussELL Hayes. 
Ocean Grove, N. J., Seventh month 16. 


Economy is the domestic deity in many households. 


never bears the same shape or proportion in any two | 


households, and the sacrifices made to it differ. 
man, in giving advice to a young married friend, said: ‘I 


want to warn you against one thing ; and that is, do not | 


eat your specked apples.’’ The hearer looked at him in 
astonishment, not understanding the remark. ‘The man 
of experience continued: ‘‘ When I was a boy I lived on 
a farm, and we had an orchard. 
an apple my mother always said yes, but she always gave 
me strict injunctions to pick out the specked apples ; and 


I made up my mind when I was a very small boy that | 


when I grew big enough I never would eat a specked 
apple. Ilook back now from my manhood of prosperity 
and wealth with an aching heart when I think of my 
mother’s life. She went through life eating specked ap- 


her idea of economy.”’ 


How many households are managed under this theory | 


of specked apples! The entire economy of the house- 


ture which never becomes a present. Economy is a good 
thing, but specked apples are never healthful, and there 
is a wide difference between living on specked apples 
and true economy. 
their time because of their misconception of true econ- 
omy. 
conversation between her father and mother ; her father 


was urging the mother to make a certain journey at once | 


because she would enjoy it. 


always your way ; you are always putting off the pleasant 
things ;’’ when the small person in front of them looked 
back over her shoulder and exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, mamma, 


don’t you know that that is the reason Roland lost his 
armor ?’’ No person ever showed economy by the things 
he went without. Economy is shown in the things that 
one has, the things that one uses, the things that one de- 
mands in the immediate present. What we refuse to en- 
joy is the thing we value least. If the money saved rep- 


| resents the height of enjoyment, then there is no economy 


in keeping that money; if the pleasure is bought, then 
the price paid for it is that which each one is willing to 
pay. The measurement of the wisdom of any household 
can be taken in its economies, using the word in its true 
sense. —TZhe Outlook. 


FORBEARANCE WITH ONE ANOTHER’S VIEWS. 





| Portraiture of Quakerism,’’ 
| will be found in Volume II., p. 95. 


: : | truths. 
grown until they are now ninety per cent. greater than | 


If | 


It | 


A wise | |. Ae : 
| tive proposition, thou treatest him like a man, as thou 


Whenever I asked for | 


The following striking passage from Thomas Clarkson’s celebrated 
is worth reprinting and re-reading. It 


| THE eye of one man can see farther than that of another ; 


so can the human mind, on the subject of speculative 
This consideration should teach us humility and 
forbearance in judging of the religion of others. For 
who is he, who can say that he sees the farthest, or that 
his own system is the best? If such men as Milton, 
Whiston, Boyle, Locke, and Newton, all agreeing in the 


yr : . | profession of Christianity, did not all think risel 
tant place and function in the educational world, there is | I y eee 


every prospect that, with the growing prosperity of the | 


alike concerning it, who art thou, with thy inferior capa- 
city, who settest up the standard of thine own judgment 
| as infallible? If thou sendest thy neighbor to perdition 
| in the other world, because he does not agree in his 


| creed with thee, know that he judges according to the 


| best of his abilities, and that no more will be required of 

him. Know also that thou thyself judgest like a worm of 
| the earth ; that thou dishonorest the Almighty by thy 
| reptile notions of him; and that in making him accord 
| with thee in condemning one of his creatures for what 
thou conceivest to be the misunderstanding of a specula- 


thyself art, with corporeal organs, with irritable passions, 
and with a limited intelligence. But if, besides this, 


| thou condemnest thy neighbor in this world also, and 


feelest the spirit of persecution towards him, know that 
whatever thy pretensions may be to religion, thou art not 
a Christian. Thou art not possessed of that charity or 
love, without which thou art but as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 


THE CHICAGO TROUBLES. 





| We have been in a turmoil, lately. 
ples, not because she had to, but because that represented | 
| 


| brought out by wagon, one day. 


Men and women grow old before | 
A little girl, eight years old, was listening to a | 
The mother demurred, say- | 


ing that she would rather wait for two years, and, in a | 
half-impatient tone, the husband responded: ‘‘ That’s | 


[From a Private Letter, Seventh month 7.] 

Personally, we have 
hardly seen or felt [at Glencoe, near the city] anything 
of the strike, except one day the passenger trains were 
few and uncertain, and no freight trains ran. One of 


| our meat dealers drove down to the stock yards, 30 miles, 
hold is made up on the plan of doing without—post- | 
poning pleasures, always limiting the present for that fu- | 


last Seventh-day, for meat ; one grocery man drove into 
the city for his supplies; and the morning papers were 
This week the passen- 
ger trains have been running regularly, but few freights. 
There has been very little trouble on the Chicago and 
Northwestern road. Of course, business in the city is at 
a standstill ; orders can be shipped only with difficulty. 

I do not see how people are to live next winter; it was 
hard enough last winter. Indeed, I do not see how many 
| are living now, when so many men cannot, or will not, 
work. I hope the outcome of this will be a permanent 
Court of Arbitration, before which labor questions may 
be settled ; certainly the unwisdom of strikes has been 
fully proven. It seems as if Friends should be able to 
serve on such a body, but who among us is equal to these 
| large questions ? H..A. #. 
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THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
In the vehement popular movements which appear in 
Europe, and, to a less degree, in this country, and which 
in their worst form burst out in bomb-explosions, assassi- 
nations, riots, and 
ing theories. 


mobs, there are, of course, underly- 
These assaults on social order do not oc- 
cur without plan, or without thought. 

Mainly, it may be said, the moving thought is that 

e poor are ‘‘ oppressed,’’ and that the laws and the 
system of society keep them poor. We have all heard 
many times the assertion that the established order tends 
to made ‘‘ the rich richer, and the poor poorer.’’ This 
idea, propagated abroad with great bitterness, has been 
propagated also in this country,—not alone in the great 
cities, whose population is so largely of foreign origin, 
but on the agricultural plains of the West. 

To cure this alleged condition the chief remedy pro- 
posed is that commonly called Socialism. In the dis- 
patches from Europe, the description of parties there usu- 
ally designates the opponents of existing order as Social- 
ists. Sometimes they are classed with the Anarchists, 
but while it is not always easy to say of every individual, 
—in France, or Italy, or Germany, for example,—where 
his socialist advocacy ceases and his opposition to Anar- 
chy begins, it is, of course, not just or correct to confuse 
the two groups. 

What, then, We take the definition in 
the Century Dictionary as at once authoritative and pre- 
cise : 


is Socialism ? 


** SOCIALISM.—Any theory or system of social organization which 
would abolish, entirely or in great part, the individual effort and 
competition on which modern society rests, and substitute for it co- 
operative action, would introduce a more perfect and equal distribution 
of the products of labor, and would make land and capital, as the in- 
struments and means of production, the joint possession of the mem- 


bers of the community. The name is used to include a great variety 


of social theories and reforms which have more or less of this char- 
acter.” 

This is the doctrine of the European agitators. It is 
that which was represented at the labor meeting, at 
Springfield, Ill., whose resolutions we printed last week. 
That meeting demanded national ownership of all rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, and mines, and municipal 
ownership of street railways, gas, and electric light plants, 
and the public distribution of heat, light, and power. 
course, socialistic ; they lead on 
to the ownership and control by the community (nation, 
State, or municipality 


These demands are, of 


) of all the great instrumentalities 
of production. Under it all manufacturing, and, pos- 
sibly, agricultural and other industries, would ultimately 
be directed for the common account, by officials elected 
for the purpose, and individual operations would practi- 


| 
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ae, if not intinite, cease. (The abolition of all private 
property is one of the demands make by the extreme 
Socialists, in Europe.) As‘the definition cited says, 
Socialism is that theory or system of social organization 
which would abolish entirely or in great part the indi- 
vidual effort and competition on which modern society 
rests,—substituting therefor an organization by the whole 
community, and submission to this organization by each 
individual. 

It is not our present purpose to do more than explain 
these matters. It is evident that Socialism, as advocated 
abroad, and also in this country by some—how many, 


| there is no way of knowing—proposes the substitution of 


comes everything, 


the state for the individual in a wide range of acts and 
actions where now we consider the individual has ‘* private 
rights.’’ It is supposed, for example, that a man may 
‘¢own’’ land, and that it may be his property even if it 
should be found to have coal or other mineral deposits 
upon it. But the Socialist holds to the contrary. Neither 
in land nor in mines, he holds, can there be private 
property. In this country the railroads have been built 
by companies—associations of private persons—and have 
been considered private property, though held to ac- 
count by law as servants of the public use. They, under 
the Socialist program, would become national property, 
and be operated by national officials, as is the case now 
in France, Germany, and other European countries. 

As the definition quoted above intimates, there would 
be under Socialism a revolution in the present order of 
society. 
ment, 


Much that we now do upon our private judg- 
or preference, for our own satisfaction or con- 
venience, would be regulated and performed ‘ by law.’’ 
The ‘‘ organization’’ of society, its ‘‘system,’’ its arti- 
ficial structure, would be developed far beyond anything 
that we now experience or indeed think of. The maxim 
held by some that—‘‘ That country is governed best which 
is governed least,’’ is at the antipodes of 
which looks to government for all control, 
operation, and results. 


the theory 

direction, 
Under this theory the state be- 
the individual nothing, except asa 
unit of the general system. Each person is then a part 
of the great machine, and moves or stops with it. 


Our esteemed neighbor, Zhe Friend, prints an ex- 
tract from a letter from ‘‘ a concerned Friend’’ in North 
Carolina, in which the writer describes the progress of 
the Western movement amongst the (‘‘ Orthodox ’’) 
Friends there, under the influence particularly of a min- 
ister from the West. It is stated that the minister ‘‘ is a 
strong advocate of vocal and instrumental music in meet- 
ing,’’ and that ‘‘ when they have imposed a few more 
pastors upon the subordinate meetings, they will soon in- 
crease their strength sufficiently to pass or adopt the pas- 
toral system in yearly meetings.’’ 
further details, the writer adds: 
mind, is inevitable. 


To which, after some 
‘* Separation, to my 
It is, to my mind, the only means 


by which the holy seed can receive emancipation.”’ 
It is curious to observe that this information is intro- 
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duced, in Zhe Friend, by a somew hat extended editorial 
article, in which “ Separation of 1827, and ‘ Elias 
Hicks and his party,’’ are once more brought forward. 
One might think that the conditions in North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, in the year 1894, might be remarked 
upon, without that. 


As the arrangements for those expecting to attend 


| 


OLDES T DISCIPLINE OF PHIL ADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 

THE time of the formation of the Discipline in Philadel- 

phia Yearly Meeting (as, indeed, in all), has been con- 

siderably discussed. We printed (Sixth month 17, 1893), 

the Queries as framed in 1747, that being apparently the 


| date of their first adoption,—though as will be stated 


| Queries as early as 1725. 


the Conferences at Chappaqua are developed, new details | 


appear from day to day, and the committee in charge 
of them have sent for this week’s paper, a ‘‘ Conference 
Bulletin,’’ 
which will be continued, with such changes as may be 


necessary until the Conferences. We suggest to those of 


our readers who may be intending to go to consult it | 


carefully, from week to week. 


| ence of a ‘‘ Book of Discipline ’’ 


which will be found on our first page, and | 


below, Maryland, (now Baltimore) appears to have had 
There was more or less revision 
of the Philadelphia Discipline in 1747. 

The earliest date when we have evidence of the exist- 
in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, so known and designated is 1704, and this is 
definitely and conclusively fixed by a manuscript ‘‘ Book 
of Discipline,’’ as revised in the year 1719. This manu- 


| script, now in the possession of the editors, probably be- 
| longed to some one of the meetings in Bucks county ; 


| late E. F 


The schedule of the special train is also given in the | 


railroad notice. As the reduced fare is only obtained 
upon the pledge of a certain number of passengers, it is 
desirable, of course, that this should be used by all who 
can conveniently do so. 


THE excellent article on the value of the smaller col- 


leges, summarizing the conclusions of leading educators | 


gathered in’the meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, last week, sent us by Professor J. Russell Hayes, 
and printed elsewhere, deserves careful reading. The col- 
leges are a most important factor in the educational system, 


and while they are encroached upon on one side by the | 


preparatory or ‘‘high’’ schools, and on the other are 
overshadowed by the universities, it is clearly a matter of 
duty to insist upon the due recognition of their great use- 
fulness. 


DEATHS. 


it was handed to us some three or more years ago by the 
. Church, of Newtown, Pa., who did not state 
from what source he had acquired it. It is the oldest 
‘* Book of Discipline ’’ of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
which, so far as we know, in existence. Indeed, we 
do not know of any earlier one of any American yearly 
meeting. 

It contains no Queries; these appear to have been 
first adopted by Philadelphia, in 1747, as stated above. 

The substantial parts of the old document, establish- 
ing its age and its character, we copy verbatim, as fol- 
lows 

‘‘From our Yearly Meeting att Philadelphia, for 
Pensilvania & the Jerseyes, by adjoyrnment from the 21st 
to the 26th of the 7th month, 1719: To the seaveral 
Quarterly and monthly meetings thereunto belonging : 
And now it may be proper to let you Under- 
stand that Seaverall or most of the Quarterly Meetings 
having represented to our last Yearly Meeting that the 
former advice and direction of the Yearly Meeting, in 


1S 


| the year 1704, Commonly called the Book of Discipline, 
| did seem upon experience and practice to want a revise- 


BUZBY.—At Rancocas, N. J., Fifth-day, Seventh month 12, 1894, | 


Hannah Buzby, aged 86 years. 
CLOUD.—At their residence, Ardmore, Pa., Seventh month 14, 


1894, Mary P., wife of Charles Cloud and daughter of the late Elijah | 


Pugh ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
Interment at West Chester, Pa 


WORTHINGTON.—In Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
evening of Sixth month 30, 1894, Martha Worthington, aged 78 years, 
4 months, ri days; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 


ANNA K. BUSHONG, 


Notice of the decease of Anna K., wife of Dr. Charles H. Bushong, 
in New York City, was printed in our issue last week. A Lancaster, 
Pa., paper says : 

“Anna Keene Bushong, wife of Dr. Charles H. Bushong, died at 
the residence of her husband, in New York city, on July 8th, of pneu- 
monia. Mrs. Bushong was a native of Drumore township, this county, 
and was the daughter of Samuel and Rebecca J. Keene. 
died some years since, but her mother is still living and resides in 
Homeville, Chester county. The subject of this notice was born 
September 28, 1864, and was in the 30th year of her age. She gradu- 
ated at the West Chester State Normal School in the year 1884, re- 
ceiving a State Teachers’ diploma in 1886. She taught one year in 
Lancaster county and three years in Lebanon, where she was regarded 
with great favor. In December, 1884, she was married to Dr. Charles 


Her father | 


H. Bushong, of New York city, son of Gilbert and Edith K. Bushong, | 


of Eden township, this county. After her marriage Mrs. Bushong be- 
gan the study of medicine and graduated. After her graduation she 
took charge of the office practice of her husband. She was a member 
of the Religious Society of Friends, to which she was greatly attached. 
Mrs. Bushong was a sister of Dr. Keene, of Homeville. The inter- 
ment took place at Friends’ burial ground, at Bart meeting-house, on 
Third-day. There was a large attendance of friends and relatives.’’ 


all, the Same was taken into Consideration, and hath 
been accordingly revised, and as much as may be Con- 
tracted, and what follows is the same, so revised, con- 
tracted, and amended, and is accordingly recommended 
in place of the former, for generall use and practice. 
[Certified at the close:] Examined by Isaac Norris. 

Our friend, Kirk Brown, of Baltimore, has sent us 
copies of queries adopted by Maryland Yearly Meeting, 
(the predecessor of Baltimore), in 1725, and of the 
Book of Discipline adopted by it in 1759. ‘These he 
considers the earliest of that yearly meeting now in ex- 
istence. 


NOTES ON JOSEPH FOULKE’S JOURNAL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In reading the account of Joseph Foulke’s Western visits, 
I have thought it might add to its interest to have notes 
concerning some alluded to therein, whom the younger 
generation are not familiar with. 

Benjamin Price, Jr., was clerk of our Yearly Meeting 
for several years, succeeding Dr. Joseph Parrish, in 1837. 
He was a son of Philip and Rachel Price, who were early 
identified with the successful working of Westtown 
Boarding School. They went with the other body of 
Friends, but Benjamin, whose wife, Jane Paxson, was a 
minister, his sister, Sarah, the wife of Caleb Carmalt, 
(both of whom were clerks of Genesee Yearly Meeting), 
likewise the mether of Philip P. Sharples, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., remained with our body. Benjamin’s brother, 


| the late Eli K. Price, of Philadelphia, who was not a 
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member, was counsellor of our Friends in their legal pro- 
ceedings growing out of the Separation. 

Mary Lukens was highly esteemed as a minister, and 
was often remarkably led. Her daughters, Elizabeth, 


wife of Jesse Webster, and Rebecca, wife of Gideon | from the executors of the estate of the late Sallie L. 


Peirce, were also ministers, and also her grandchildren, 
George, Edith, and Jesse Webster, Jr. 

William Wright and James Cresson married sisters of 
Dr. Joseph Parrish. 
umbia (Lancaster county), Abolition Society, and he and 
his amiable and lovely wife, Deborah, were highly es- 
teemed by a large circle. 

James Cresson was the son of James Cresson, a valued 
minister in Philadelphia, in the early part of this cen- 
tury. James, the son, was one of the firm of Cresson 


Bros., wholesale china dealers, whose reputation for fair | 


dealing was well known. It consisted of Benjamin, 
James, Joseph, and John H. They were concerned to 
attend mid-week meetings, and on one occasion when all 
were thus absent, a valued customer called and in conse- 
quence went elsewhere for his purchases. This was dis- 


couraging, and they concluded not all to be away again ; 


but when the bill of goods became due the customer had | 


failed, and they regarded it as fortunate that they had es- 
caped loss. James’s first wife was a daughter of Richard 
Humphrey, one of the ‘‘ ten elders’? who opposed Elias 
Hicks. Richard, during the Revolutionary War, was in 
the army, but afterwards was reinstated among Friends 
by convincement. When Lafayette visited this country, 


1 





| istry. 
| think we should have a meeting every First-day afternoon 
| during the summer months.’’ (See item below, received 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Friends’ 


| Boarding Home, of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at West 


Chester, Pa., on the 13th instant, notice was received 


Smith, of Philadelphia, that the Home was the recipient, 
under the will, of a legacy of $5,000, to be available 


are ; | after the death of a cousin. 
William was president of the Col- | 


In addition to this and other business transacted at 
the meeting, resolutions were recorded as having been 
passed a month ago on the death of Hannah W. Darling- 


| ton, who was a most interested worker for the Home and 


a generous contributor to its needs. 


A friend in New York, much interested in the old 


| meeting at Shrewsbury, N. J., and that proposed at 


Asbury Park, writes us under date of 13th inst.: ‘* The 
Shrewsbury Friends held a meeting last First-day at 
Whittier Hall, Asbury Park. Robert S. Haviland, Frances 
N. Williams, William Davis, of Brooklyn, John H. Shot- 
well, of Rahway, Jonah L. Reese, of New York, Presi- 
dent De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, and others were 
present, and there was earnest and impressive vocal min- 
There were probably 150 persons gathered. I 


| later.) 


1824, and was in Philadelphia, he wished to meet his old | 


comrades in arms, and sent a colored man bearing a sil- 
ver waiter, with an invitation to ‘‘ Major’’ Humphrey. 
Richard received the man at the door, but would not 
recognize that title. This was repeated with like result. 


Richard, however, ascertaining who it was from, wrote | 
Lafayette a note, informing him of his change of feelings | 
in regard to war and its titles, but that as an old friend | ity 
| cis N. Williams, of Shrewsbury, Robert S. Haviland, of 
| Chappaqua, and William Davis, of Brooklyn. 


he would be pleased to have him spend an evening with 
him, which Lafayette did very satisfactorily. 

Richard Humphrey left the original bequest for the 
present colored high school, provided a like sum was 
raised in a specified period. 


fluence he could to have it secured for that purpose. 

James and his second wife, Sarah Parrish, continued 
with our Friends (his brothers and sisters were members 
of the other body) ; and he was made treasurer of the 
committee that erected old Cherry street meeting-house, 
in 1828. A few years later he removed to Columbia. 


Although its failure would | 


Se feel md < ; 4 
ave benefited his children, James Cresson used what in | bury Monthly Meeting. 





President De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, will 
speak at Whittier Hall, Asbury Park, on First-day next, 
(22d). at 4 o’clock p. m., on the subject of ‘* Education 
among Friends.’’ This is the beginning of a permanent 
meeting at Asbury Park, established by Friends of New 
Jersey and of New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, 
who make their summer homes in Asbury Park and vicin- 
The meeting two weeks ago was addressed by Fran- 


Meetings 
will be held frequently during the summer. They will 
be continued on the second First-day of each month dur- 
ing the fall and winter under the auspices of the Shrews- 
WwW. 


The circular meeting held at East Branch, N. J., on 


| First-day afternoon, the 15th, was unusually well attended, 
| —about one hundred and thirty ; and as it is in a neigh- 


He was very conscientious and correct in business | 


methods. He would not allow his family to have any 
goods from his own store, saying that they were wholesalers 
and should give what encouragement they could to the 
retailers. 
Sarah J. Sharpless, and a daughter was wife of Enoch 
Walker, brother of our late friends, Emma W. Watkins, 
Marian W. Mears, and Sarah W. Kersey. 


in the construction of the Mine Hill and Schuylkill 


trolled by the family, and continues prosperous. Their 
brother-in-law, Philip Garrett (brother of Thomas Gar- 
rett, of Wilmington, of ‘‘ Underground Railroad ’’ 
fame), established a locomotive building shop, and later 
formed a partnership with his foreman as Garrett & 
Eastwick, who were succeeded by Eastwick & Harri- 


building and stocking their railroads. 3. BE. BT .5 3t, 


borhood of only three or four Friends’ families, and con- 
sidering the warm weather and very dusty roads, the 
committee in charge feel they have much cause for en- 
couragement. Our friend Lydia H. Price was favored to 


| be with us, and most beautifully portrayed the necessity 
His son James married a sister of our friend | 


of living a pure and upright life. To the young men 


_ and young women, in particular, did she earnestly and 
| lovingly appeal for lives of purity and unselfishness, so 


The Cresson | 
brothers early became interested in the coal regions, and | 


that when time with them would be no more, which at 
best is short in this world, they would have gained an in- 


| heritance in our Father’s house of many mansions, eter- 
Haven Railroad, in Schuylkill county, which is still con- | 


nal in the heavens. The beautiful thought was given us, 
of striving to live more for the good of others than our 
own selfish gain ; that our time should not be given up to 
the accumulation of worldly goods only, while to a cer- 
tain extent it is necessary to look after our worldly inter- 
ests, yet in so doing we must not neglect the gathering of 


| spiritual food, also. 
son, with whom the Russian government contracted for | 


We feel that it wasa profitable gathering, and that 


| the good seed sown in the promiscuous soil will take root, 
| and the fruitage thereof redound to the glory of our 


| Heavenly Father. Ww. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


AN interesting article is that on ‘“ Whittier’s Religion,’ by W. H. 
Savage, in the current issue of Zhe Arena magazine, Boston. The 
writer’s views as to the religion which the good Poet held are gathered, 
very naturally, from the abundant and candid expression in his poems, 
and liberal extracts,—no less than seventeen, some quite extended,— 
are made from them. Several of the extracts are the same as those in 
the volume of “ Selections’ made for our First-day Schools, and the 
closing one, appropriately, is the exquisité psalm and prayer, “ At 
Last.”” W. H. Savage says: 

** When Joseph Cook asserted, after Whittier’s death, that our poet 
had been a preacher of the doctrine proclaimed by the Monday lec- 
tureship, [Jos. Cook’s course of lectures in Boston, on the second day 
of the week] he showed a very just sense of his own need of a good 
endorser. He also showed a great, and, it is to be feared, a well- 
grounded confideuce in the ignorance of his hearers. What Whittier 
believed regarding ‘the Word of God’ was simply the doctrine of his 
fathers; the Friends always meant by ‘the Word of God’ the Inner 
Voice that speaks in each man’s soul. This is the Quaker doc- 
trine of the Inner Light, and to this our Quaker singer held from first 
te last.” W.H.S. cites, among other passages, some stanzas from 
the poem, “ Trinitas,’’ where Whittier says : 

“ That night with painful care I read 
What Hippo’s saint and Calvin said,— 
The living seeking to the dead ! 


“In vain I turned, in weary quest, 

Old pages where (God gives them rest !) 

The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 
“ And still I prayed, ‘ Lord, let me see 


How Three are one, and one is Three ; 
Read the dark riddle unto me!’ ”’ 


and finally resolves it thus : 


“ The equal Father in rain and sun, 
His Christ in the good to evil done, 
His voice in thy soul ;—and the three are one!” 


It is announced by Quakeriana, (London), that Joseph Smith, of 


that city, the indefatigable collector for so many years of Friends’ | 


books, and the compiler, during forty years of patient labor, of the in- 
valuable catalogues of them, is about to retire from business. His great 


to all who have made the history and literature of the Society a study ; 
it contains stores of information nowhere else to be found, and is “‘ recog- 
nized as a bibliographical achievement of a very high order, containing 
as it does, over two thousand pages filled with the names of books 
written by or about Friends, together with many valuable notes.” Be- 


written in criticism of or controversy with Friends, and a ‘‘ Supple- 
ment” to his first ‘ Catalogue,” and has a further work, ‘‘ Quaker- 
istica,’’ awaiting publication. 


Quakeriana also says: “ Joseph Smith has rendered vast services | 


to the Society of Friends in a lifetime devoted to the study and tabula- 
tion of its noble and astonishingly extensive literature. He has been 


ing the facts when we say that bookselling has been with him a means 
to no more than an honorable subsistence. He retires depend- 


ent on a bounty which is one of the glories of Qhakerism, that bounty | 


which forbids that any poor Friend shall seek support elsewhere than 
among his own people.” It suggests that a suitable and adequate 
recognition of his services to the Society should be made. 


Edward Hicks, Jun., 14 Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C., an- 
nounces a “‘ New Hymn Book, for First-day Schools, Mission Meetings, 
etc.,” edited by Joseph Storrs Fry, and entitled “A Selection of 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs.”’ The editor’s preface says : 

“The primary aim has been to provide a suitable hymn book for 


Friends. Amidst the compilations of hymns, almost without number, 
which already exist, it may seem unnecessary and presumptuous to 
attempt another. But I yet hope that, for the special purpose for which 
this one is designed, it may fill a useful place.” 

Joseph Storrs Fry (as stated in our paper two weeks ago), was for 
several years Clerk of London Yearly Meeting. The use of hymn- 
books in Friends’ First-day Schools in England, is, we believe, not 
general, though perhaps not uncommon. 


Mary E. Burt, author of several books intended for use by teachers, 
has prepared a new volume, “ Stories from Plato and Other Classic 
Writers.” The selections are recast into language within the compre- 
hension of children, and the book is intended for use in kindergarten 
teaching. Any objection in these days to the stories of gods and god- 
desses,and mythical personages and occurrences is partially met at 








We printed, two weeks ago, an interesting short article from Har- 
per's Young People, on “ Poisonous Roots.” The subject of Mush- 
rooms, edible and poisonous, is treated in Harper's Magazine (Eighth 
month). The old rule for distinguishing a mushroom from a toadstool, 
“ Eat it, and if you live it’s a mushroom,” does not seem to satisfy W. 
Hamilton Gibson, who has prepare@the article in question. Accord- 
ing to his statement, all large fungi are mushrooms, the toadstools with 
the rest. Moreover, many unpleasant-looking mushrooms, which the 
public has labelled “ toadstools”” are very good eating, and the only 
dangerous fungus in this part of the world is an innocent-looking pure 
white umbrella-shaped mushroom, the deadly Amanita. Fifteen com- 
mon and edible mushrooms are illustrated and described in the article. 


Modern engineering includes many great schemes. There comes 
now ‘‘A Proposition for an Artificial Isthmus,” between Ireland and 
Scotland, which is to be described in the next issue of the Popular 
Science Monthly, but Ernest A. LeSueur. This land connection is 
designed primarily, not to afford easier communication, but as a dam 
which shall enable the immense tidal power in the North Channel to 
be utilized. An article on “ Rain-making,”’ by Prof. Fernando San- 
ford, is to appear in the same issue. It gives the natural laws upon 


| which the fall of rain depends, and shows up the imposture in the 


claims of certain well-known “ rain-makers.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


| WORK IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—At the meeting of the National 
| Council of Education, at Asbury Park, N. J., President James H. 


Baker, of the University of Colorado, (who was one of the “* Commit- 
tee of Ten’’ who made the ‘‘ Report” on secondary school studies, of 
which so much has been said), presented a series of recommendations, 


| as follows: 


‘‘ That work in many secondary school studies should be begun 


| earlier; that each subject should be made to help each other, as, for 


example, history should contribute to the study of English, and natural 
history should be correlated with language, drawing, literature, and 


geography. 


“ That every subject should be taught in the same way, whether in 
ox onan for college or as part of a finishing course; that more 
ighly trained teachers are needed, especially for subjects that are re- 


| ceiving increased attention, as the various sciences and history ; that all 
| scientific subjects and laboratory work should be extended and improved. 
work, ‘* Catalogue of Friends’ Books,’’ published in 1867, is well known | 


“‘ That for some studies special instructors should be employed to 
guide the work of teachers in elementary and secondary schools; that 
all pupils should pursue a given subject in the same way and to the 
same extent as long as they study it at all; that every study should be 


| made a serious subject of instruction, and should cultivate the pupil’s 
| powers of observation, memory, expression, and reasoning. 

sides he has published also “Anti-Quakeriana,” a catalogue of books | 
| scientific course should be postponed as long as possible, until the taste 


‘* That the choice between the classical course and the Latin 


and power of the pupil have been tested, and he has been able to deter- 
mine his future aim. 

“‘ That 20 periods per week should be adopted as the standard, pro- 
viding that five of these periods be given for unprepared work ; that 


| parallel programmes should be identical in as many of their parts as 
known widely as a book-seller, but we believe we are in no way strain- | 


possible; that drawing should be largely employed in connection with 
most of the studies. 

‘* The omission of industrial and commercial subjects; that more 
field-work should be required for certain sciences ; the desirability of 


| uniformity —not definitely recommended in the report ; that the function 


of the high schools should be to prepare for the duties of life, as well 


| as to fit for college; that colleges and scientific schools should accept 


any one of the courses of study as preparative for admission. 
“That a good course in English should be required of all pupils 


| entering college; that many teachers should employ various means for 


| better preparation, such as summer schools; special courses of instruc- 


tion given by college professors, and instruction of school superinten- 


| dents, principals of high schools, or specially equipped teachers ; that the 
use in the Sabbath Schools and Mission Meetings of the Society of | 


colleges shall take a larger interest in secondary and elementary 
schools; that technological and professional schools should require for 
admission a complete secondary school education; that each study 
pursued should be given continuous time adequate to securing from it 


| good results.” 


THe Eastsurn ACADEMY.—The Circular and Catalogue of this 


| school for young men end boys, located at 700 North Broad St., Phila- 


delphia, announces that for the future conduct of the institution a part- 
nership has been formed, under the firm name of Eastburn Academy 
Company, the members being George Eastburn, president ; Samuel B. 
Carr, treasurer; and William D. Rorer, secretary ; the three being co- 


| principals. 


least by the explanations which the teacher is expected to give. | 


(Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, by mail, 50 cents.) 


WHEN obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee.— Fader. 
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A F UL FILLED PROMISE. 
“As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 

THESE words, hung where I could see, 
Ere my childhood passed from me, 
Deeper meaning,bave to-day, 
While I tread a troubled way. 
Like some unforgotten song 
Staying with us all day long, 
So this promise comforts me— 

“As thy day, thy strength shall be.” 


Merrily the time went on, 

Till the easy years were gone ; 
Then the conflict fiercer grew, 
And I more of sorrow knew ; 
Yet amid the stress and strain 

Of the work, or loss, or pain, 
Came no time but I have seen 
As my day my strength has been. 


Burdens far too great to bear 
Came, with no strong friend to share ; 
Work too high for me to do, 
But for Him who helps me through ; 
Cares I could not keep alone— 
These I know as I have known; 
But the Father speaks to me — 

“As thy days thy strength shall be.”’ 


Ever to my heart I take 
That He gives for love’s dear sake ; 
And, whatever be my lot, 
His good promise fails me not. 
He is near in darkest night, 
And He leads me into right. 
Happy am I, safe and free ; 
‘*As my days my strength shall be.’’ 


Do not fear to trust to Him, 
Ye who walk through pathways dim, 
God’s care reaches from above 
Unto you, and God is love. 
Whether life or death shall come, 
Whether wandering or at home, 
Fear not, you shall surely see 

‘‘As your day your strength shall be.’’ 


— Marianne Farningham, in Christian at Work. 


THE LOW SUN. 


O LEVEL Sun, thy broken rays 


Lie on the winding meadow ways, 
And by the stream long shadows fling 
From willow trees that hedge the spring. 


O level Sun, thy rays are tipped 


As wands in thy soft circle dipped ; 
Low-flying birds, touched as they pass, 
Flirt gilded wings from grass to grass. 


O level Sun, these broken rays 


Presage another death of days ; 


On meadow ways shades pricked by light 


Move, merge, and darken into night. 


—Margaret Sutton Briscoe, in Harper's Bazar. 


FIVE LITTLE BROTHERS. 
Five little brothers sat out together 
To journey the livelong day, 
In a curious carriage all made of leather 
They hurried away, away ! 
One big brother, and three quite small, 
And one wee fellow, no size at all. 


The carriage was dark and none too roomy, 
And they could not move about. 
The five little brothers grew very gloomy, 
And the wee one began to pout, 
Till the biggest one whispered, ** What do ye say, 
Let's leave the carriage and run away!” 


So out they scampered, the five together, 
And off and away they sped !— 
When somebody found that carriage of leather 
Oh my! how she shook her head. 
*Twas her little boy's shoe, as every one knows, 
And the five little brothers were five little toes. 


—L£illa Wheeler Wilcox, in N. Y. Independent: 





NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. (O.). 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript furnishes an exterded 
account of New England Yearly Meeting (‘ Orthodox ”), which held 
its sessions recently at Newport, R. I. The following extracts describe 
the gathering. 

Ir would be as untruthful a sin as one could commit, to 
assert that there is any resemblance between the meetings 
of to-day at Newport and those of even ten years ago. 
Four years ago the change was most marked, not only in 
the manners but the ideas advanced. Whether the new 
are the better is a question to be left by us undiscussed. 
It is the old question whether change implies necessarily 
improvement, but that the dear old quiet ways are a thing 
of the past cannot be denied. That the hearts of the 


| aged elders, whose ranks are thinning markedly each year, 


are wrung with anguish at the thought, is not to be 
denied. 

Yesterday was ‘‘ June Meeting Sunday,’’ and what 
trace of the old-time Quaker meeting was manifest four 
years ago was not visible yesterday! Crowds upon 
crowds gathered. Never could there have been a fuller 
house, and the overflow meetings in the smaller rooms 
and under the ancient trees in the extensive grounds 
were never as large before. As one entered the grounds, 


| it was more like a Methodist camp-meeting or a Salvation 


Army reunion than what an old-timer, who had been ab- 
sent a few years, was prepared to see.. > ; 
Gliding through the over crowded space, betwixt 
horses’ heads and throngs of un-Quakerlike people, we 
passed into the main building, thinking that we should 
find the more conservative element there. And we did. 
And yet, even though it was the most conservative, how 
changed ! 
The men passed up to the high seats and uncovered 


| their heads, many of them carrying a Bible under their 
| arms, probably prepared for a reading to the people, if 


opportunity came. The sight was novel to us, yet there 
was nothing objectionable to one who usually has a 
prayer-book. It was the change it indicated. Then 
came other men and women, some with leaflets—they, 
too, were ‘‘ prepared ’’ for a possible opportunity. 

Then came a lady fashionably attired in a suit of 
black, and she, too, sat upon the high seat. It was the 
first time we had seen a high bow of ribbon and lace and 


| a fashionable black fan in such a place, and, on the whole, 


| seers, the younger element had, in years past, 


we rather liked the idea that Quakers would allow that 
one had ‘‘ the grace’’ and was worthy so to be seated, 
despite her fashionable bonnet! The next woman to 
enter that seat was one of the comparatively few typically 
costumed old-time women—one who had served God as 
the Spirit had commanded, for three score and ten, and 
our heart beat thankfully for the coalescence of the old 
spirit and the new, as the elder woman, after the manner 
of her times, gave the younger woman the right hand of 
fellowship, as she seated herself, with the familiar quietude 
of our old Friends. Meanwhile, ushers had been busy 
seating the throngs, even filling the aisles with chairs, 
and still many were standing, and the old spirit of our 
childhood’s experience seemed about to settle its quieting 
spirit over the vast audience. 

We sat, expectant of that sweet moment of hushed 
silence that should say the meeting was being opened 
‘*in silent communion.”’ 

The last chair had not ceased to creak when the fair- 
faced woman in black threw her head back, and struck 
the key-note of an unfamiliar hymn, and in a powerful 
and well trained, rather than a musical voice, poured 
forth a volume of song. 

We knew that, despite the protests of elders and over- 
made the 
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THE EBB OF THE TIDE. 


‘¢ singing in meeting ’’ painfully frequent in the ears of | 
this same protesting minority, but it was the first time we 
had heard it “‘ led’’ from the high seats! That we 
looked our astonishment we were painfully aware, and | 
wondered if the elder lady beside her resigned herself 
pathetically to the ‘‘ change in the time.’’ 

There seemed to be a something working beneath that | 
nobly controlled exterior. And yet we saw it, or felt it, 
which? What would the result be? Cur heart was in 
sympathy for each, for none could doubt the sincere con- 
viction that each was sure she was following a Divine 
leading. The younger face was as determined as any 
elder’s. There would be no deviating from the line her 
heart dictated, and yet it seemed as if the elder woman 


From the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, by ‘‘ Mary Sidney.” The 
author, who has contributed, for several years, a monthly letter to tne 
Farm Journal, in which social subjects are discussed with much ani- 
mation and versatility, is understood to be a Friend, in Bucks Co., Pa. 
FARMERS in these days have much to feel grateful for. A 
decade and more ago, when farms and farm produce were 
going down in price, and fertilizers, wages, machinery, 
groceries, and in short all that we had need to buy, going 


| up, or keeping up, and we had to work early and late, and 


scrimp almost to miserliness to make both ends meet, it 
was something of a difficulty to keep sweet. We saw 


| those of other occupations living and deporting them- 
| selves in a manner beyond our ability to do, and it really 





was right in feeling that it was ‘‘ her meeting,’’ and the 
‘new lights’’ should go elsewhere to shine. 

Our silent questionings were answered with scarcely a | 
movement of the facial muscles. Our Friend betrayed, 
to our intent sympathy, that she had decided the 
Spirit had led her. She calmly arose, and with dignified, 
unhurried steps, passed down the centre aisle and out | 
into the open air. ‘ 

Our heart went out in sympathy with the dear old 
saint who had followed her ‘‘leading,’’ even though it 
led her out of the house where she had worshipped at 
yearly meeting from her girlhood. It zs hard to yield | 
ideas we have loved for more than half a century. 


The singing was followed by a most logical address | 


upon the question of the purity of the Scriptures, and the 
undeniability of their being the work of Divine inspira- 
tion. The speaker held the attention of the vast audi- 
ence remarkably, considering the elements which consti- 
tuted a large portion of it. It was marred by the 
constant falling upon the ears of the noises from the 
meeting outside, which, however much of the glory 
of the Spirit they might have held for those near 
at hand, when wafted to the ears of those who would 


fain have listened within the building to the address, | 


savored more of the riotous sounds of a Salvation 
Army band than an orderly Quaker meeting. The 
meeting in-doors closed with a brief prayer, and then the 
benediction! We of the prayer-book love the benedic- 
tion, but when we go to Friends’ meeting, in loving def- 
erence to old friends and old memories, we sadly miss the 
silent prayer for grace and the gentle hand-shake of dis- 
missal that was always passed along the high seats. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ELms.—A recent dispatch from 


Bloomfield, N. J., says: The elm tree beetle is rapidly | 


destroying the elms in this town, and the officials that 
have charge of the public grounds are planting maple 
trees to take the place of the fast disappearing elms. All 
efforts to save the trees have been unavailing and the 
finest elms in the State are dying by inches. Bands of 
tarred rope were sometime ago placed around the trunks 
of the trees about ten feet from the ground to keep the 
pests from ascending the trees. 
are covered with the beetle, and the seared leaves thickly 
cover the ground. At the foot of the trees are what ap- 
pear to be the eggs of the pest, and they are millions. 


The monster elms on the green, which is one of the hand- | 


somest and probably is the most beautiful park in north- 
ern New Jersey, wear a melancholy appearance. 


A PEARL becomes red by nearness of a rose, but never 
a rose white by contact witha pearl. Tis not the lower, 


but the more noble that readily recognize and take home | 


for profit the high qualities of others.—Hindu (San- 
skritarathop.) 


| as we used to. 
| as ourselves, and it is a wonderful balm for our woes. 


The trees, nevertheless, | 


| seemed as though we were only serfs to feed those who 
| had the wherewithal for comfort and happiness in life. 


Men and women laborers left us to find employment 


| where they could be better paid than the farmer’s purse 


would afford ; farm buildings, fences, stock, and utensils 


| all showed the decline in agriculture ; and general dis- 


content reigned where formerly peace and prosperity sat 


| enthroned. 


The tide has begun to ebb. We don’t feel as badly 


Others are pinched with poverty as well 


Once more we can feel that God reigns, and that he will 


| not permit us to be the only victims of the world’s un- 


righteousness. 
Smiles are returning to the farmer's face, although he 


| never was poorer, never worked harder, and wheat was 
| never so low since the recollection of the oldest inhabitant ; 
| but he doesn’t have to beg or starve as many other worthy 


people have to do in these trying times. Old mother 
earth will always provide for her children if they will be 


| satisfied with bread and do without cake and pie ; she will 
| also clothe them comfortably if they will choose comfort 


rather than ‘‘ purple and fine linen.’’ Now that so many 
others are so much worse off than the fapmer, it makes 
him feel ‘‘ not only well-to-do, but rich.’’ He is not 
liable to be bounced from his occupation, as are salaried 
workers who serve under those clothed with a little brief 
authority, and who do not know or seem to care for the 
woes of those they turn out to beggary. Some farms have 
been standing idle, tenants could not be found for a busi- 
ness that yields so small a money return ; but the world is 
beginning to see, and will continue to see still more 
clearly, that money is not the chief end and aim of life, 
and that honest competency is not a thing to be despised. 
And so they are looking more towards the farms again ; 
towards the business that was honorable and dignified in 
the days of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and that continued 
so down the ages to when Washington, Adams, and Jeffer- 
son retired from their exalted presidential duties to finish 
life’s pilgrimage in this worthy calling. They are be- 
ginning to come out from the cities and ask for work on 
the farm ; they are not leaving the country so frequently, 
expecting the city to lift them into wealth and eminence. 
Bread and butter seems to be a more consequential thing 
than it did a tew years ago ; and atrifle more of adversity 
may bring our young men to the views of the great com- 
monwealth builder, William Penn, when he wrote, ‘‘ Agri- 
culture is especially in my eye; let my children be hus- 
bandmen and housewives; it is industrious, healthy, 
honest, and of good example ; like the holy ancients who 
pleased God, and obtained a good report.”’ 

All young people born in the country have doubtless 
had at some period a longing for the city and its gaities. 
It is like the measles, you can scarcely escape having it 
once in a lifetime; but it is often harder to cure and 
| more disastrous in consequence than the measles. Many 
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a green youth has gone to the city to have his eye teeth 
cut, and come back a sadder and a wiser man. When 
we consider who made the country, and who made the 
city, it ought to be reason enough for sticking to the fields. 

I remember how alluring the city once seemed to me. 
City people with their fashionable clothes and independ- 
ent way seemed like seraphs to me, and made me feel so 
miserably gawky and ill at ease that I was afraid to say a 
word for fear I’d make a bigger dunce of myself than I 
really was. I put a mark on some of the elect, and now 
when I come to hunt them up, where are they? Dead, 
flown, poor, or in ignoble pursuits. I only knew a few, 
and am glad I knew no more if they are fair representa- 
tives of what becomes of city-born folks. I select an 
equal number of country born and bred contemporaries, 
and where are they? Some have come to grief, some 
dead or operating in other spheres, but such as have clung 


to the ways of their fathers are in a fuller possession of | 


happiness than the city remnant. 
I haven’t got the city fever now. Its death traps have 
no attraction forme. A carriage ride across the country 


is far more fascinating to me than electric railways and | 


city busses. The Head of the Sidneys, dozing sonorously 
over his evening paper, suits me better than a silk tiled 


city fellow, banqueting at some hotel or club house, and | 


spendimg his evenings anywhere but at home. So I am 


sure would others be cured of their craving for the glare | 


and frivolty of the great cities if they would weather out 
farm life until their understandings were more fully de- 
veloped. 

The disturbers of the world’s peace are not farmers ; 
they have no dens of iniquity to lure the young to ruin ; 
they do not go on strikes, or head riots ; it is not among 
corn and clover that Commonwealers and Congressmen 
grow. 


farms for the strife and sinfulness of the city? Would 


we barter health and safety for enervation and peril? A | 


thousand times, no! Let the tide flow back to the farms, 
until the agriculturist shall stand as of yore, a peer of 
the noblest in the land. 


Ir is an easy matter to inherit or to adopt a good 
name, but to live up to the standards which constitute its 
goodness is another matter. This is as true of institu- 
tions as of individuals. A hospital, a school, a prison, a 
church even, has in it a mighty means for evil when it is 
satisfied with its good name. Froebel knew the sound- 
xess of the principles upon which he founded the institu- 
tion of the kindergarten. 


as good as the name assumed. He went no farther than 
to hope that the world might see one kindergarten of his 
ideal in three centuries after his death. There is 
prophecy and warning in this dim hope of Froebel’s, to 
the educational world, to go forward toward the realizing 
of principles, rather than rest supinely on the merits of a 
good name.—S. S. Zimes. 


Every man who honestly gives—not with a fling, but 
with a sympathy, not with a grudge, but with a gladness, 
not because he must, but because he loves to, not asa get- 
off, but as a true giving—tests the veracity of the Christ- 
word, tastes the beatitude.—Se/ected. 


THERE must be something beyond man in this world. 
Even on attaining to his highest possibilities, he is like a 
bird beating against his cage. 


bosom of the ocean to which you belong !—Cha/fin. 
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| and the Eternal. 


But he was also wise enough to | 
know that it is easier to assume a good name than to be 


«SIT UP STRAIGHT.” 
NoTHING is more abominable in a young person than the 


| habit of stooping, and, except when caused by malfor- 


mation or actual weakness, nothing is more inexcusable. 


| A slouchy, stooping habit of carriage always suggests 


laziness, and often stealth and dishonesty. Carry your 
head erect, expand your chest, throw back your shoulders, 
or you will never possess grace or a commanding presence. 

The Creator ‘‘ made man upright.’’ Round shoulders 


| and bow-shaped spines may be avoided by watchfulness 


during youth, and retained in maturity without an effort. 

If you bend over too much in your studies, get a 
lower seat. Saw the legs off an old chair, and then sit 
down so low that your chin will come just above the table ; 
make the hind legs a little shorter than the fore legs, and 
then read and write with your arms on the table, and it 
will take out some of the crook from your back. 

One mother, whose daughter was getting the habit of 


| stooping, used to have her lie flat on her back, without a 


pillow, for an hour each day, while she read to her out of 
some interesting book. In a little while she was as 
straight as need be, and a picture of health and 
straightness. 

In some countries the women carry pails, tubs, and 
heavy loads on their heads—this keeps them erect. 
Throwing back the arms is another means of keeping 
straight. Remember, you may add years to your life by 
keeping straight; and you may not only have a longer 


| life, but a stronger, broader, deeper, happier, and more 
| useful life, if you go about with head erect, chest ex- 
| panded, and lungs well developed, with rosy cheeks and 
| fresh complexion, than if you go about bent over, cramped 


up, stooping, flat-chested, sallow, nervous, and miserable. 


5 | —Blue and Gray. 
Would we exchange the,peace and purity of the | 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON INSPIRATION.—It is not possible 
| for the finite to comprehend with perfectness the Infinite 


All that men can see is a little part of 
God: one man one part, another man another part ; and 


| when all are put together, you have not the whole. 


We believe in a God who broods the human soul as 
the sunlight broods the earth ; in a God who really has 
disclosed himself. The voices of the prophets and poets 


| of the past, aye, and of the present, too, are not the 


voices of human fancy, they are the voices of men telling 
us what they have seen and know: the voice of David 


| and the voice of Wordsworth ; the voice of Isaiah and 


the voice of John G. Whittier. If any one asks what is 
the difference between the inspiration and revelation of 
the olden time and the inspiration and revelation of to- 
day, I answer frankly, I do not know ; I only know this: 
that you may search literature and you will find no book, 
and no collection of books, which throw such light on 
the moral and spiritual life as the Bible. But that is 
not because God spoke once and has been dumb forever 


_ since ; it is not because he spoke into a mechanical phono- 
| graph, and then found men to grind it, that we may hear 


the echo of a far-away voice. We object to verbal in- 
spiration, because verbal inspiration is no inspiration at 
all ; because when you dictate to a man, and he simply 
takes your words and writes them down, he does not 
get the spirit; the letter killeth—always killeth—and 
there is no inspiration that does not stir men’s hearts, 


| and quicken their pulses, and kindle their imagination, 
_ and enrich their thinking, so that when the thought and 


life go out from them, it is truly their thought and life 


l | and spirit. Otherwise they are but machines, not prophets. 
There is something be- | And we object to the theology that stands for verbal in- 
yond, O, deathless soul, like a sea-shell moaning for the | sniration, because it denies prophecy and makes the 


prophet but a clerk and a scribe. 





PruNING Hepces. —In the pruning of hedges, as well 
as in the pruning of other trees, it should not be forgot- 
ten that the ultimate effect of all pruning is to weaken 
the growth power of the plants. This is evident to any 
one who will consider the effect of pruning a hedge. 
Though the plants may be 20 years old, it is seldom that 
the plants in the hedge rows will have stems thicker than 
one’s wrist ; while if the same plants had been suffered to 
grow up as trees they would have trunks of three or four 
feet in circumference. Applying this principle to prun- 
ing in general, no young tree should be touched for some 
years unless with the evident object of keeping it small 
and dwarf; and in the treatment of hedges especially, 
the young plants set out should not be touched until they 
have acquired great vigor of growth. In setting a 
hedge of osage orange, for instance, the plants should 
be suffered to grow as they will, for two or three years, 
according to the richness of the soil and the vigor of 
growth ; and after they have achieved this extra vigor, 
they should then be cut to the ground in the winter sea- 
son. The result of this is that very strong and vigorous 
shoots then push up, and these can be trimmed into the 
form desired, during the next growing season ; and for 
hedge purposes, the form should always be that of a trun- 
cate cone. The object of this form of training, is to 
allow every leaf to have the full benefit of sunlight, 
which they cannot have when the hedges are trimmed 
perfectly upright and flat on the top. Hedges trimmed 
in this latter way, soon get bare of foliage at the base ; 
while hedges trained conically, always retain their 
strength and foliage clear to the ground. In pruning 
trees, the same principle prevails. If a large tree be 
headed off severely, it seems to throw out a few very 
strong branches ; and the impression might be given that | 
this was an evidence of the strength of vital power; but | 
the reason for this strength is that the new branches with | 
their numerous leaves avail themselves temporarily of the 
large supply of food stored up in the trunk. But these 
same leaves have to store up food for another year, and 
it is impossible for the comparatively few leaves—no | 
matter how strong these shoots may be—to furnish suffi- 
cient food for the enormous number of cells which re- | 
quire nutrition. As a consequence, numbers die of abso- | 
lute starvation, and rotten portions appear in every di- 
rection. Large trees so pruned, consequently, soon | 
become hollow from decay, and very often die within a | 
few years; or, if they live at all, are never healthy. 
Lengthy chapters might be written on the minute details 
of pruning, without telling more of general principles 
than has been given in this paragraph.—JA/echans’ 
Monthly. 





For me, absolute self-surrender, humble, patient, necessary to take a new step in advance. 


watchful obedience, light to see the next step forward, 


strength to take that one step; this is my true life. With 


less than this I cannot live. Having this much I may 
well be content, whether my life endure but for a day, or 
through the zons of zons.—Frederick Storrs Turner. 


There is no friend like the old friend who has shared our morning 
days, 

No greeting like his welcome, no homage like his praise ; 

Fame is the scentless sunflower, with gaudy crown of gold, 
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But friendship is the breathing rose, with sweets in every fold. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Worps, money, all things else, are comparatively | 
easy to give away ; but when a man makes a gift of his | 


daily life and practice, it is plain that the truth, whatever 
it may be, has taken possession of him.—Lowe//. 


463 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THOUGH the times are so dull, and so many people unemployed, it is 
true that help has not been over plenty in the country, and the extreme 
difficulty of getting house-girls there continues. A letter in the West 
Grove (Chester Co., Pa.) /ndependent, from Lincoln, a neighboring 
place, says: 

‘¢ One of our neighbors having heard that there were many thous- 
and of idle and destitute people in the city, went there and tried to per- 
suade a girl to accompany him home to assist the wife with the house- 
hold duties, but she declined, did not want to go to the country, as it 
was ‘so lonesome’ there; so he had to give it up, as it was the opinion 
of all that he asked that the country was destitute of their kind of 
society ; preferred staying where they were, living off of charity, to live 
in a respectable family at good wages.” 


— Word and Work says: ‘‘ There is one small village in the south 
of Ireland with 1,200 inhabitants, in which there are actually fifty-two 
licensed public houses for the sale of strong drink. It requires thirty- 
two police to keep the inhabitants of that village in order.” 


—A prominent physician of San Francisco says: ‘ No cigarette 
that I ever heard of is free from opium. Beyond question, the boy 
who smokes cigarettes stunts his growth, wrecks his nerves, and weakens 
his heart and kidneys long before he reaches manhood.” 


—lIn Iceland, notwithstanding the severity of the climate, the use 
of intoxicants is reported to be disappearing, and with it, crime. In 
1890 only eight persons were imprisoned on the whole island, the popu- 
lation of which is a little over 40,000. 


—Although the importation of intoxicating liquors into Alaska is 
prohibited by the laws of the United States, the collector of customs, 
upon whom is laid the duty of keeping the liquor out, has been furn- 
ished with only a single row boat with which to patrol and guard three 
thousand miles of coast line. It is a new illustration of the fact that it 
is one thing to pass laws, and that they are of little value if not enforced. 


—A new branch railroad, built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, connecting Newtown Square, in Delaware county, with this city, 
was opened Seventh month 2. Four trains are run each way, into 
Broad Street station. The branch leaves the West Chester line at 
Fernwood station, and makes Newtown Square 154 miles distant from 
the city. Tothis the West Chester Village Record adds: “ The old 
stage coach running between Newtown Square and Philadelphia is 


now a thing of the past, the railroad being completed. For a long 


| time a young woman drove it, the only stage driver of her sex in the 


country. It was the only means of reaching Philadelphia from that 
rich farming district.” 

—The late lamented Samuel W. VanCulin, of Philadelphia, was 
fond of relating the following incident of his boyhood experience: His 
mother placed him with a family of Friends on a farm in Delaware. 
At dinner, the day after his arrival, he declined turnips, whereupon the 
good lady of the household, thinking that he was anticipating the 
dessert, said, with a nod toward the center of the table: “If thee 
doesn’t eat turnips thee can’t have pie.”” But Samuel’s aversion was 
genuine, and he held out from day to day till, on the Seventh-day, the 
just woman said: “ Samuel, I see thee can’t eat turnips; here is thy 
pie,” as she took from the cupboard the seven pieces of pie he had 
forfeited during the week.—Harfer's Bazar. 


—‘ I have read somewhere,” said an early riser, ‘‘ that we don’t eat 


| hash as much as we did, and I have no doubt that is true; but we must 


still eat some, for I hear occasionally, as I take my morning stroll, 
issuing out of basement windows the familiar sound of the chopping- 


| knife—a sound, I will add, not unpleasant to me, for while hash may 


not be an extremely fashionable dish, I am free to say that good hash I 


| like”’—New York Sun. 


—Chicago has long had women lawyers, but recently found it 
A young colored woman has 
been admitted to the bar in that city. Her parents were born in this 
country, and she has been a stenographer and law reporter for ten years. 
She is proficient in German, French, and music, and had a high rank 
for scholarship in her class. 


—The new State asylum for the chronic insane, for which the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, in 1891, appropriated $500,000, is now 
partly completed. It is located at Wernersville, Bucks county, on the 
mountain side, overlooking the beautiful Cumberland Valley. The 
first set of buildings, now erected, will accommodate Soo patients. On 
the grounds, embracing 500 acres, will be ample provision for outdoor 
life and manual occupation of the inmates. The State Commission on 


| Lunacy has directed the transfer of 100 male and 50 female patients 


from the Norristown asylum to the new hospital. 


—The mean temperature of several leading cities is as follows: 
Athens, 63 degrees; Boston, 49; Calcutta, 78; Charleston, 66; Con- 
stantinople, 56; Dublin, 50; Havana, 78; Jerusalem, 63 
50; Mexico, 60; Moscow, 41; Naples, 61 
55; San Francisco, 56; Savannah, 67 
ton, 56. 


; London, 
; Paris, 51; St. Louis, 
; Stockholm, 42; Washing- 


T vi ats at mat * med mec ant T ur . f +» } } 1 
—Imporitation of patent medicines into Turxey is en by law 








—The Lowell, Mass., Daily Citizen says: Governor Greenhalge 
has issued an order to his ‘staff that they must not appear in his official 
company mounted on horses that have had their tails docked. The 


governor is a humane man, and when he tried to buy a horse, a short | 


time ago, the man told him it was next to impossible to get a decent 
animal that didn’t have his tail docked. “ Then,” said His Excel- 
lency, “ I'll walk.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

ORDER was well restored at Chicago last week, and the movement of 
all passenger trains became general, and substantially uninterrupted. 
The movement of freight was also more free. Business begins to be 
restored in that city. There have been no further instances of rioting 
or collision with the military or civil authorities except in California, 
where extreme opposition was made to the starting of trains at Sacra- 
mento, Oakland, and one or two other points. At this writing, how 

ever, the lawlessness there seems to be substantially suppressed, and it 


is generally considered that the strike is over, though the leaders of it, 
including E. V. Debs, insist that it will stili be continued. 


AT Battle Creek, Michigan, at 3 a. m.,on the 16th inst., a bad 
wreck occurred on the Chicago and Grand Trunk railroad, the track 
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having been tampered with by persons ‘‘ who had a grudge against the 


road.” A passenger train going west was thrown off, the engine up- 
set, the fireman killed, and the engineer and others injured. 


At Chicago, on the 13th inst., Patrick Eugene Prendergast, who 
| shot and killed Carter H. Harrison, mayor of the city, in his own 


| house, was hanged. A commission of experts had examined him and 
| declared him not insane. 


A BILL fixing the procedure for the admission of the Territory of 
Utah to the Union, as a State, passed both houses of Congress, last 
week, and was signed by the President on the 17th inst. Several steps 


| are required to be taken before the admission will be effectuated, and 
these will take some time. 


A FRIGHTFUL accident mee in the streets of Chicago on the 
afternoon of the 16th instant. A detachment of soldiers belonging to 
the United States Artillery stationed in that city, was moving on the 
Grand Boulevard, when the ammunition chest of their cannon exploded 
from some unknown cause, killing four of the soldier 
several other, including civilians. 





s, and wounding 


THE Tariff bill is still in the hands of the committees of conference 
| of the two Houses of Congress. 














BRIEF BUSINESS TOPICS. 











and Eighth months the office of the FRIENpDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch street, will 
close at one o'clock. 





*,* PLease note our address: No. 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Matter sent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble 
of time. 



































*,* The prompter movement of mails across the 
Continent is pretty well indicated by the receipt at 
this office, at 3 p. m., 
at Honolulu, in the new Hawaiian Republic, at 9 
a. m., Sixth month 23. 


















































*,* A subscriber in Baltimore, forwarding a re- 
newal of subscription, says : *‘ The paper has been 
and is to me a source of comfort and strength." 




















*,* Asubscriber in the State of New York, for- 











** We prize the paper more and more.” 























lature of Maryland at its last session, has; just been 
organized in Baltimore, the President being our 

















month 4, says: 
“ The 




















holders held at the National Mechanics’ Bank. The 
stock of the company is $500,000, which has been 
subscribed wholly by business men of Baltimore and 
Maryland 
ceived from any one person 
were: 

“Edgar G. Miller, Edward Stabler, Jr., Bartlett S 
Johnson, Lewis Dohme, Henry C. Matthews, Jona- 
than K. Taylor, George M. Sharp, Daniel Miller. 
Wm. H. Bosley, Wallace King, James Bates, Matt C. 
Fenton, Edwin F. Abell, J. Harry Lee, George B. 
Baker 
ser, Eli Oppenheimer, Louis A. Gusdorff, John D. 
Blake, Seneca P. Broomell, John W. Putts, Henry 
Keidel, Isaac E. Emerson, James E. Ingraham, 
Harry Lerch, B. F. Bennett, Joseph C. Townsend 
William 8. Rayner. 

“ The directors subsequently elected these officers: | 
President, Edward Stabler, Jr. ; first vice-president, | 
Daniel Miller; second vice-president, Jonathan K. | 
Taylor ; general counsel, George M. Sharp. 

“The executive committee are Wm. H. Bosley, 
chairman ; J. Harry Lee, George M. Sharp, H+ nry C. 
Matthews, and Henry King 

“The selection of a suitable site for the offices of | 
the company was refe erred to the executive commit: | 
tee. The company will do a general trust business 
only, and will not undertake a guarantee or fidelity | 
business 





























The directors elected 



































































































































Publisher's Department. | 


*,* On Seventh-day afternoons during Seventh 


, and some loss | 


on the 17th, of a letter posted | 


warding his renewal of subsciption, kindly adds: 
*,* A new Trust Company, chartered by the Legis- | 
friend Edward Stabler, Jr. The Baltimore Sun, 7th | 


Guardian Security, Trust, and Deposit Com- | 
pany was organized yesterday at a meeting ofstock- | 
| 


No subscription for over $5,000 was re- 


, John W. Lowe, Henry King, Ernest Schmeis- | 


| Fourth and Race Streets, 


O not be deceived.— The following 
brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old coat 
process of slow corrosion, They are standard,and always 


| Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR * (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY™ (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN "' (Pittsburgh). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

“BROOKLYN " (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 

“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER” (New York). 
“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). “UNION ” (New York). 


| The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 

| an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 
paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. Many 

| short-sighted dealers do so. 


| 

| For Cotors.—National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound 

25-pound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. Saves time and annoyance in catching chades, 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 


| Send us a postal card and get our book on ts and , 
Save you a good many dollars. ° paints and color-card, free; it will probably 
| 


“JEWETT" (New York). 

“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville), 

“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

“ MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

“ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST»COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Saeer issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


the Com ion r five years, with interest at five per cent. per aunum (free of State tax 
able onne y. = iS teeece cbs receives deposits, payable by check. ; a 
2 DIRECTORS . 
| Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





VENTILATING GRATES 


bring in out-door air, thoroughly heated, 
just as a furnace does, thus giving four times the heat 
of other open fires. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSC A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional contri- 
butions to the Childrens’ Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

Fannie P. Carter, 

Previously acknowledged, 


$10.00 


69.00 


$79.00 
Joun CoMLyY, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 16, 1894. 


Amount, 


*,* A temperance meeting, under the care of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee, will be held at Upper Springfield 
meeting-house, N. J., Seventh month 22, at 3 
p. m. SAMUEL S. DeCou, Clerk. 


*,* Indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N. 
.» every First-day morning, at 10.30. All are 
invited to attend. 


*,* Circular Meetings will occur as follows: 
Seventh month. 
22. Radnor, Pa., 3 p. m. 
Eighth month. 
5. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 3 p. m. 
Ninth month. 
2. Schuylkill, 10 a. m. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in Seventh month will 
occur as follows: 

24. Western, London Grove, Pa. 

26. Caln, E. Caln, Pa. 

28. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 

31. Concord, Concord, Pa. 


For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, good and 
bad— mostly bad—and but one 
best, T R 0 


eueck RCo POLISH 


Nearly a Si] LP "vous say 
it’s best; once tried, you'll so 
decide. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts, It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO, 72 John me New York 


MERCHAN TS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . - $500,000.00 
oa idin),. . . - 250,000.00 


sae ee oC See 
Undivided Protta, |: | 


Estate insured 
made on M AE teral. Surety 
entered for A tors and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, 

ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from #2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


done. 


JoszrPH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. Lang, 7itl and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

Nicholas Bri Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. — ; t, — ems, 
Spencer anney, omas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis J. Bolton Winpenny. 

" Hivood Becker 
Edwin 8. Desens. 





. 6,231.14 


latent allowed cn Depestie. Titles to Real | 
Loans | 





THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Miik. 


Detroit, Mich, 
Gentlemen :—The Michigan Churchman, a 
weekly religious paper here, would like to 
advertise your Mellin’s Food. We know it 
from experience, and have the handsomest 
baby in Michigan, raised on Mellin’s Food. 
Rev. G. Morr WILLIAMS. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen:—I have used your Mellin’s 
Food for my baby since weaning him, ana it 
has given me great ute tion, 
Mrs. F. L. Grup. 
SEND fer our book, *“*The Care and 
Feeding of infants * mailed 
Free to any address. 


| Darlington Seminar 


| month 17th next. 


| ary, and Linguistic Courses of Study. 
| Department. 





Doliber- Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
&2oe0e 
George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, ysical, ‘and Samcal, | 
laboratories ; manual train Special care will | 
be given to the moral and religious training of the | 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. | 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in | | 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of | 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 


Becond, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 
RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
mut Street, Philadelphia, 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business traiifing. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “Is has an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.’’ 

A comglete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Stiorthand, Correspondence, Cus- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
-.-.-Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 

The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SHPTEMBER 3, 1894. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed. nmtter con- 
cerning the School. 


Edward C. Dixon. 


| Full College 


| tifie, and Literary degrees. Machine ~~. 
| tories, and libraries. c 


| under the care of 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, ‘DELAWARE. 


Will re-open Ninth month 10, 18%. The work 
begins with Kindergarten and ends with the High 
School and College Preparato A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, — 


r 
Near the beautiful y Young Ladies, 
Borough of West Chester, Pa 


Thirty-ninth School Year commences Ninth 
Beautiful and healthly location. 
Mathematical, Scientific, Liter- 
Also, an Art 
New Gymnasium. This school has 
been uniformly suecessful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For Illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 


Richard Darlington, Ph. D., 


West Chester, Penna 


Grounds, 27 acres. 


| Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Courses for young men and young 
leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
labora- 


particu- 
lars, address 
CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


women, 


For Catalogue an 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 


| mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 


| 
| 
| 


tion about the school. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both mel 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class ——- and college pe paratory school 
Abington Monthly Meeting. 
A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 
For circulars apply to 
BLER, Principal, 


~ tata B. A} 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 

py courses preparing for admission to an bee a 

rnishing a good business education. school 

will open Ninth month 12th, 1903. Terms for board- 

ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 

under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 

on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principa 
Long ro sland. 


Locust Valley, 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth ao 10th. 
sland. 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secreta: 
Glen Cove, Long 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
Kon Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
Purchase ase Gonasterty Mee The present build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


D. F. Dimon. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


TEACHERS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, AND COMPANIONS. 


We study ADAPTATION, and 


thoroughly INVESTIGATE all our members. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





= RIENDS’ 





| 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | 

106 Wall St., New York. 





Newman’s jf 
|-Art Store} 
806 Market St. %j 














HEN RY | "HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
c | Durable Work, Rellable Werkmen. 
ELLIS. \ ogg, 12N.10th St 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Atended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


~ CHARLES BURTON, | 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


OXFORD TIE SEASON NOW. The newest 
sha are here in black and russet as well as the 
goo! old comforts, Prices start at $1.75 

SUMMER WEIGHT BOOTS in all variety or 
ae - prices. No better goods or lower prices 


Dasher 


47 N. 138th St (below Arch), 1013 Spring Garden St. | 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SON | 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for 94. 





Careful attention given to all orders. 
8S F. Batpensron. M. BALDERSToN. | 


Benjamin Green, 


| he a B. ee, 
WINDOW SHADES | H. OUG 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


IT IS BELIEVED 
that no single stock of 


Seasonable Dry Goods 


on either continent surpasses 
im extent, 
im variety, 
in quality, 
in comprehensiveness, or 
in moderation of prices, 
that to be found at all times 
on our counters. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


coals WILLIAM HEACOCK, 22 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St.. 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


The assortments of 
Silks, Dress Goods, Printed 
Cotton Goods, Underwear, 
etc., for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the 
present time. Prices have 
never been more moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 
Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 
Desirable Bonds of Home Improvements, 
and all First-class Securities. 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Good Designs 


in wall paper are as ee as bad. cast os 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send mn 100 comples for eight cents. Prices, § 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Provident Life or Trust Compa pany of P of Philadelphia 
» 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000 PAID. 


WERURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES monty ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS = Boon ‘chee. 
TRATOR, , TR , ASS , COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept sae apart from the Assets of the Company. 
Presiden: ar R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vise Pussifent 2: and Actuary 
Officer, 


“3: ROBKETS FOULKE! A a Ey Tata Trot Ofer J, BARTON 0 TOWNSEND ; 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


his Company se ALL es Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INsUBANCR 
at actual Ner Coser. It is PurELY Murua; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
Supp.vs of over Two anda Hatr Mritions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vico-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY Cc. BROWN. 


THE Gl RAR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND 7 r< » TRUS ST CO. 


ee ee aes 
Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 








| Executes Trusts, 


7" ; 3 
OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
a 


WILLIAM H. JEN 
era PR OAW. SISPHAM, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 


HENRY ae 
meaae H. CLOTHIER, 
J 


N C. SIMS, 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


N. BU 
JOHN A. SROWN, 
BENJAMIN W. MJ oe 


JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McF ADDEN, 





